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Thanks for California. | 


America” ) 


For this, our ‘‘ golden State,” 
Of all, the one most great, 
Our thanks we bring. 
Land of the ‘* Golden West,” 
Of all the land, the best, | 
By nature kindly blest, 
Thy praise we sing. 


‘¢ Land of the sunset skies,” 
With which no other vies, 
We love thee well. 
Thy fields and forests fair, 
With them none can compare; 
Thy beauties, rich and rare, 
No tongue can tell. 


Thy gold-mossed, mammoth trees, 
Thy orange-scented breeze— 
osemite. 
Where nature’s queenly face 
Is veiled in loveliest grace, 
Whose form we ne’er can ’rase 
From memory. 


Thy mountains, lofty—grand, 
‘« Soonsors of men,” they stand 
mer Firm and secure. 
Oh, happy types are ye 
Of what men’s lives may be 
Through time, eternity— 
/ Strong to endure. 


The golden sunset glow 

In rev’rence bathes thy brow 
Ere it departs. 

And justly proves a sign 

Of a radiance all divine— 

That faith and love are thine, 
And in our hearts. 


But, ere the setting sun 
His daily course has run, 
With golden light | 
Upon thy virgin breast, — 
And on thy snow-crowned crest, 
With. golden lips, has pressed 
A fond good-night, 


The peaceful, placid sea 
Murmurs in ecstasy 
Its ** lullaby.” 
Anon, both sea and land 
Unite in chorus grand 
To Him whose bounteous hand 
Gave from on es / 


This note from nature’s song, 

Whose tones shall linger long, 
Where’er we roam; 

While nature’s voices sing, 

And make heaven’s arches ring, 

Our grateful thanks we bring 
For ¢his ** sweet home.” 


SANTA BARBARA, Cal., Nov. 25, 1893. 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BY REY. SAMUEL BRISTOL. 


“With my staff I passed over this 
brook, and now I am become two 
bands” (Gen. xxxii:10). 

When the writer visited this State 
in 1850 there was no General Con- 
gregational Association in California, 
nor on the whole Pacific Coast. And 
when, in 1867, he came to stay, and 
fixed his residence in Santa Barbara 
county, in that part now known as 
Ventura county, there was not even a 
local Congtegational Association in 
all that region. Indeed, south of the 
latitude of Monterey, so far as he 
recollects, there were but three 
churches of our denomination. They 
were the churches of Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, and Los Angeles. The writer 
was an old man then—so old that 
when Brother Warren recommended 
him toa few Congregational brethren 
at San Juan, and told his age, they 
seriously objected to him on_ the 
ground that he was “too old.” Well, 

is same old man has just returned 
from a meeting of the General Associa- 


tion of Southern California, which 


convened at Pomona, November 7th. 
He desires to give his impressions 
concerning it. 

1. It was large. The ministers 
and churches belonging to it were 
out in force. A _ great attraction 
drew them, and the hard times could 
not keep them back. Could our 
brethren of the Central and Northern 
General Association have looked in 
upon Brother Frary'’s church, and 
seen it packed with ministers, dele- 
gates and a deeply interested congre- 
gation, they would have seen that 
the division into “two bands,” which 
occurred\ a few years ago, was of 
God—a necessity foreseen from the 
rapid growth which was to be. 

2. A remarkable degree of brother- 
ly love was a feature of this conven- 
tion, which impressed me much. 
You could see it beaming in every 
face, and sparkling in every eye. 
And the hearty handshaking—re- 
peated over and over, and renewed 
every time we met—were tokens un- 


' mistakable that the Holy Ghost had 


met with us, and was writing in our 


hearts that “new commandment that 


ye love one another.” Then, too, 
when each day’s sessions were over, 
how hard it was to part! How hard 
to say good-night, and go to the 
homes to which we were assigned! 
It reminded me of like scenes in 
revival times. : 
3. The hour and a half spent in 
consideration of Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and prayer, that we might re- 
ceive it in full measure, was to me 
the most impressive of all. In 
it we seemed to get very 
near the Lord that bought us. 


In it we received special tokens of 


| terial life of fifty years. 


the Spirits, approval, and that we 
were looking in the right direction. 
During our session of an hour and a 
half, only one person was asked to 
pray, and after him followed, per- 
haps, ten volunteer prayers, all to 
the point, beseeching for the anoint- 
ing, so earnest and so evidently 
taking hold on the arm of God! I 
have seldom seen the like; and when 
our hour and a half had passed, 
it seemed a pity to turn away to an- 
other topic of thought and prayer. 
And as we did so, many heads were 
still bowed in prayer, which seemed 
to say, “I cannot let thee go till thou 
shalt bless me—even me!” Oh, if 
we could have had another hour, or 
even half a day of added time, who 
can tell what continued prayer and 
importunity might have brought! I 
wish we could find more time in 
seeking after this supreme want of 
our persons aid of our churches. 
We shall come to it by and by. Our 


Association is moving in that direc- 


tion. Our brethren are, as a body, 
the most spiritual men I have ever 
been connected with during a minis- 
But the 
acme of spiritual life and endowment 
is yet far beyond. May we reach it 
soon! 

But I must not conclude this ar- 
ticle without a word about Pomona 
College. I visited it, looked its stu- 
dents in the face, and had a word to 
say to them. This college was born 
of Providence and prayer. It has 
an unpublished history which shows 
those who know that history that it 
is God’s college—planned of him, 
and by him ordained for a great pur- 
pose in Southern Cuwlifornia, in our 
State, and in our world. Its students 
are marked men; so are the profes- 
sors; nearly all the students are pious. 
I don’t know of another college in 
the United States so largely blessed 
with spiritual students as this. The 
professors are to a man, so far as I 
know, self-denying, able, praying, 
and earnest men. Students and pro- 
fessors are alike passing through a 
financial trial, like that through 
which Obderlin went in its days of 
poverty, perplexity, and “hoping 
against hope.” But, like Oberlin, it 
is invested with the prayer! Like 


Oberlin, it has a strong faith in this. 


its darkest hour! And, like Oberlin, 
we believe it will succeed and come 
out of the furnace like gold tried in 
the fire! May the brethren who may 
be appealed to for help, hear God’s 
call to them, and say to these breth- 
ren: “This institution is ours; we 
need it and must have it! God 
wants it, and in the faith that God 
will help us carry out our pledges, 
here are our names and the sums we 
propose to give.” | 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: Praise the Lord! 
His Monterey Mayflower has made 
the longest tack on her voyage, and 
is -three thousand dollars nearer the 
haven of “owe-no-man-anything”- 
ness. Our Father's love for men 
whom he must feed with wheat and 
his care for cattle which need green 
grass caused him to send rain. It 
was our first rainy Sabbath. Many 
who had planned to come were de- 
tained. Our Seaside friends, grateful 
for fellowship and recognition, the 
day before were hoping to spend the 
day with us. But under the Divine 
Captain our Oakland captain pulled 
us through—nearly. A bright day 
and a rally from our M. E. friends 
would have made our treasury run 
over. As it is, we need five hundred 
more to bring us where all our sub- 
scriptions are bound and we can 
claim the fifteen hundred from the 
Building Society. We never loved 
or appreciated it so much when its 
representative as now, when we feel 
its magic lever power for a true mis- 
sionary church to-day. The chalked 
blackboard seemed to light up when 
Pastor Wikoff practically guaranteed 
the gift and loan of our brothers and 
sisters throughout the country. We 
réalize it is not from a mint or g bank, 
but from a struggling brotherhood. 
Our hearts bless them. And the 
dear jury of the vicinage who bring 
in a verdict that Mayflower is-not a 
bastard, but a true sister, we mean 
shall not be disappointed in our de- 
votion. We know how some friends 
feel that the dear old A. B. C. F. M. 
and the lonely little churches in 
otherwise neglected communities 
have first claim. We do not rail at 
you. We only press for the day 
when we can be in a stronger com- 
bination with you. And that other 
churches may hasten on we record 
our vote of recommendation that our 
dear Building Society set our Brother 
Wikoff at this work as Pacific Coast 
Secretary. A man who can preside 


as he did at San Francisco and plead 


for Aden and Mayflower can be 


trusied to keep his Society at a happy 
front. Next generation ought find 
some Stickneys making useful wills 
on our coast. Let the seed be sown 
now. Brother Cobb, set somebody 
telling how you do help people help 
themselves ! | 
Blessings on the telegraphers, 
writers, speakers, helpers, givers who 
have made this Mayflower’s best finan- 
cial day! Weshall push on in His 
name. Seaside’s pretty chapel is al- 
most done. It is arevelation of what 
a few brave souls can do. Gonzales 
Sunday-school Convention felt the 
force of the Mayflower revival. A 
County Evangelistic Union was 
formed which will, we trust, not only 
do great good in Monterey, but stim- 
ulate other counties and brace up in 
part the hoped-for Moody campaign 
in San Francisco. God speed it! It 
is late as a tired pen describes but 
poorly a healthy and hilarious day, and 
still says, Friends, hold on and hold by 
us as we struggle on until a New Year 
morn shall see our vows kept and 
our church free. 
Epwin Sipney 


THE FIRST CHURCH OF SPOKANE. 


BY REV. DR. M. WILLETT. 


When a wife falls out with her hus- 
band she may be quite equal to giv- 
ing him a piece of her mind; but woe 
be to the man who presumes upon 
that tongue-lashing to attempt to im- 
prove the occasion, also! 

The writer of this article has been 
somewhat of acritic of the First Con- 
gregational church of Spokane him- 
self, but now feels as though he 
would like to take his stand beside 
her against all her critics, and she 
has many. Johnston scoffed at Bol- 
ingbroke because he wrote an attack 
upon Christianity, but did not dare 
to publish it in his own life-time. 
The great critic said that he loaded 
a blunderbuss, and, dying, left a few 
pennies to a Scotchman to pull the 
trigger. I make a reference to this 
because of that word “ blunderbuss.” 
A man who could not shoulder one 
would not feel at home in the Con- 
gregational ministry. I blundered 
enough in wy criticisms from that 
pulpit to make the dear old weapon 
-feel delightfully at home in modern 
warfare. The First Congregational 
church of Spokane has had all the 
blunderbuss it needs in its own pul- 
pit. It now asks a rest from critics 
no braver than Bolingbroke. And 
what do these critics say? Why, that 
when they had over thirty thousand 


old lot they became extravagant in 
their plans, and attempted granite 
when brick or wood would have been 
all sufficient. Well,surely,in a boom- 
ing city full of hungry materialisms ex- 
pressing themselves in big blocks anda 
country staked out in city lots for 
miles, that was a weakness that lean- 
ed to virtue’s side.. It surely, to say 
the’ least, is refreshing to find a peo- 
ple who wanted Christianity to be as 
well housed as groceries and dry 
goods. And if they attempted too 
much, they have hundreds of secular- 


-ists for company who are now repent- 


ing in foreclosed mortgages and cor- 
ner-lots that drug the market. 

Yes; but the critics say that when 
they ought to have paid in a goodly 
sum out of their own pockets, they 
were satisfied to expend the money 
that came from the sale of their old 
property, and then plaster on a big 
mortgage. Well, we will take it for 


that the only people who, if they had 
their lives to live over again, now in- 
habit the city of Spokane, and then 
we will go on to say that the mem- 
bers of the First Congregational 
church of that city feel exactly as 
their critics do. They were satisfied 
to do then what brings them dissatis- 


that they could so use their money 
at that time in business as to bring 
large returns in the near future; and 
now, through losses, they cannot do, 
though they would, what they could 
have done.then. Again, I proceed to 
remark that just that kind of Chris- 
tian man is found, of course, only in 
Eastern Washington. 

But again the critics return to the 
attack, and declare that after they en- 


current expenses of the church. Yes, 
that is true; but it was upon the alto- 
gether innocent though mistaken 
basis that, for every dollar they ex- 
pended in this fashion, they were go- 
ing soon to receive two in return. 
When the fallacy of that idea had 
been exploded by dear experiences 
they brought every expenditure down 
to the lowest possible limit, doing 
their own janitor work, spending 
nothing for music, and in every way 


dollars in hand from the sale of their | 


granted, of course, to begin with, 


faction now, because they thought 


tered their new church, and when. 
their debt was already sufficiently 
large, they were extravagant in the 


most economical method possible. It 

is not fair to take this short period in 

their history and make it the criter- 
ion of their spirit and methods 
throughout. 

But the intangible critic sometimes 
becomes visible, and in this case the 
incarnation came in the person of a 
representative of our Church Build- 
ing Society at the time of a meeting 
of the State Association with this 
people, something over one year ago. 
He hailed from the breezy city by 
the lake, whose promptness is the 
first of virtues, and lack of business 
method the cardinal sin. The trus- 
tees were called together to meet this 
gentleman and they were not all 
there—a thing unknown in the an- 
nals of church history, either before 
or since. ay: 

We ‘have read somewhere of an 
Indian’ medicine man who used to 
have to padlock his nostrils to keep 
from raising a hurricane. This gen- 
tleman had no padlock handy, and he 
nearly raised the church roof and 
leveled the granite walls. It is gen- 
erally supposed in this particular 
portion of the woolly West that when 
these trustees who were present came 
out of that meeting they could all 
have joined in the refrain, 

‘¢ And there was no wool on the top of his head 
In the'place where the wool ought to grow.” 
Of course, the report that went out 

to our Church Building Society was 

concentrated Chicago in its scorn of 

a ob society that did not keep its 


books by double entry and that could 
not tell out of hand just where it 
stood. _And this sympathetic repre- 
sentative of our churches was not the 
only critic at this gathering. The 
Washington brethren are second to 
none in their fellowship and mutual 
helpfulness; but it is too sadly true 
in all this broad land that the church 
which blunders in execution receives 
far more pricking criticisms than it 
does condolences or helpful gifts, and 
that the criticisms continue to sting 
long after the sympathy is forgotten. 
Many private remarks were drop- 
ped upon this occasion, and not too 
shadowed public utterances were 
made reflecting upon the folly of this 
people, and a church which, in addi- 
tion to private hospitalities, had ex- 
pended-many dollars from its deplet- 
ed treasury, was actually weaker in 
tone and hopefulness when that par- 
ticular Association departed than it 
was before it came. And now, what 
is the condition of things? 
Congregationalism is on the eve of 
losing its finest church property in 
Eastern Washington, and of relegat- 
ing a church, which, if freed from 
incumbrance, would in time stand up 
alongside the leading churches of 
our denomination in Portland, Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, to a pining existence 
in @ hall for years, or even to quick 
disintegration. The property cost 
$50,000. There is a mortgage of 
$15,000 on the church proper, and of 
$3,000 upon the parsonage, and a 
floating indebtedness of $3,000 more. 
It is believed that a gift of $5,000 
might so encourage the people that 
the church, at least, could be saved. 
Spokane is a city of over 30,000 
people, greatly depressed at present, 
but of great promise notwithstand- 
ing. It has three transcontinental 
roads already, with the promise of 
two more in the near future. It 
seems destined without. question to 
be the city of a vast region of great 
agricultural and mineral resources. 
Unless organized Congregationalism 
bestirs itself, and that right early, it 
is destined to see itself represented 
in this germ of a great city by noth- 


ing worthy of either its dignity or its | 


opportunity. The sympathy of ev- 
ery Christian heart ought to be the 
more quickened because Spokane is 
not now distinctively a church-going 
city. Shall its 30,000 hasten on with 
steady strides, after this present de- 
pression is past, toward the coming 
greatness of that inland empire, and 
the First Congregational church 
drop out of its present opportunity, 
in the warfare with sin and unbelief, 
for the lack of a few paltry thousands? 
And when our opportunity has gone, 
never, humanly speaking, to return, 
will it comfort us in the retrospect to 
know that Congregationalism some- 
times seems like Iago—‘nothing if 
notbcritical”? 

This is a time to remember that 
“half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
A man of any true spirit would work 
for half wages if the necessity came 
upon him, rather than see his wife 
and children suffering from hunger, 
or what is: almost as bad, fed by 
charity. Strikes are sometimes en- 
tirely justifiable, and when they are 
they always receive the sympathy of 
the general public. But just now, 
when every one is feeling the effects 
of the hard times, there will be no 
sympathy wasted on strikers.— New 
York Mail and Express. 


VENTION. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Reform Association was held 
November 14th to 16th, in the First 
United Presbyterian church, Alle- 
gheny, continuing through seven ses- 
sions. The great audience room was 
well filled at every session, and at 


welcome was given by the Rev. W. J. 
Robinson, D.D., pastor of the church, 
and was responded to by President 
Scovel of Wooster University, Ohio. 
The breadth of the movement rep- 
resented by this convention was ap- 
parent in the reports of the secretar- 
ies, as well as in the program of top- 
ics and speakers. The Correspond- 
ing Secretary reported that 262,000 
pages of documents on Divorce Re- 
form, the School Question and other 
topics had been distributed; that 573 
local secretaries for Divorce Reform 
work had been secured, chiefly from 
lists of names furnished by Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church and stated 
clerks of Presbyterian Synods, North 
and South. Five hundred and forty 
personal interviews have been had 
with public men. Two strong spe- 
cial committees, one for “Divorce Re- 
form” and tbe other “In Defense of 
the Public Schools,” have been or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, and eight 
public meetings on the school ques- 
tion have recently been held. 
District Secretary Weir reported 
work done in seven States. Audi- 
ences aggregating more than 14,000 
persons had been addressed, and 
nearly 8,000 pages of literature dis- 
tributed. 
The keynote of this convention was 
the kingly authority of Jesus Christ 
over the nation, and the application 
of his law to the moral issues of our 
national life. Some of the topics and 
speakers were as follows: “You Can’t 
Make Men Moral by Law.” This 
popular objection answered by Presi- 
dent S. F. Scovel. “Our Divorce Laws 
and the Law of Christ,” the Rev. T. 
P. Stevenson of Philadelphia; ‘The 
Chinese Exclusion Law and the Law 
of Christ,” Guy Maine, an eloquent 
Christian Chinaman; “Our Danger 
From Infidelity, and How to Meet It,” 
H. L. Hastings, editor of the Christian, 
Boston; “The Labor Problem Solved 
Only by Christ’s Law,” the Rev. R. C. 
Wylie; “Public Education and the 


‘Christian Religion,” the Rev. W. C. 


Buoy, D.D., Philadelphia; “Railroads 
and the Sabbath,” the Hon. L. S. 
Coffin, Fort Dodge, Iowa; “Christian 
Reform or National Ruin—Which ?” 


Anthony Comstock, New York. Spe- 


cial attention was given to the Sab- 
bath question, and the influence and 
labors of the Association were. pledg- 
ed to the advocacy of a national Sab- 
bath law, as the next great forward 
step tu be taken by the friends of the 
Sabbath in the United States. . | 
The resolutions adopted declared 
that the nation is a moral person un- 
der moral law; that the supreme law 
for nations is the law of Christ; that 
the most important moral question 
for this nation now to settle is the 
Sabbath question; that the Chinese 
Exclusion Law and the wrongs done 
to the Indian and the Negro are in 
defiance of the law of Christ; that the 
conflict between capital and labor has 
its deepest roots in moral causes and 
can be settled only by the sincere ac- 


of him who labored as a carpenter 
and now reigns as a King; that the 
most serious hindrance to our indus- 
trial peace and prosperity is the drink 
traffic, and that it is the imperative 
duty of civil government to wash its 
hands of all complicity with this 
traffic, and to smite it with its most 
effective weapon; that our diverse 


and corrupt divorce laws are largely 


chargeable with the increase of di- 
vorces, and that the only cure of this 
social cancer is to be found in the ac- 
ceptance by the nation of the law of 
Christ respecting marriage and di- 
vorce; that the Convention pledged 
itself to the defense of our public 
schools against secularism or political 
atheism on the one hand, and against 
sectarian encroachments on the other; 
that oaths, under cover of secrecy, of 
absolute obedience to any man or 
system, are essentially disloyal; that 
all disputes between nations should 


‘be settled by arbitration; and that a 


suitable religious amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is 
needed as an acknowledgement of 
the authority of Christ's law in the 
whole sphere of national life; and as 
an undeniable legal basis for our im- 
perilled Christian institutions. | 

The Hon. Felix R. Brunot was re- 
elected President of the National Re- 
form Association for the ensuing year. 
Among the Vice Presidents are Pres- 
ident Scovel, Joseph Cook, Judge 
Bennett of Boston, Dr. J. H. Me- 
livaine, D.D., Bishop Huntington, 


ANNUAL NATIONAL REFORM CON- 


some was crowded. The address of 


knowledgment, as final Arbitrator, 


others. The Rev. R. C. Wylie was 
elected Corresponding Secretary, the 
Rev. H. H. George, D.D., Field Secre- 
tary, and the Rev. J. S. McKee, Re- 


cording Secretary. 
WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The position of the administration 
in favor of the restoration of the 
monarchy in Hawaii continues to be 
a leading topic of conversation in 


Washington, and the publication, 
this week, of the report of Mr. Blount, 


who was sent to Hawaii by President 
Cleveland to make an investigation, 


has added interest to the discussions, 
even if it has changed nobody’s 
opinion. The general sentiment, 
even among the personal friends of 
President Cleveland, is one of regret 
that he should have decided that the 
best way to right what he believed to 
be a wrong was to exert his influence 
—few believe that he ever contem- 
plated using force—to secure the 
restoration of what everybody con- 
cedes to have been one of the most 
corrupt and dissolute monarchies of 
modern times, small and insignificant 
as it was; and one hears the wish on 
all sides that some way other than 


restoring the queen, that will be 


equally satisfactory to Hawaii, the 
American people and the administra- 
tion, will be found out of the present 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs. 
It is feared that some bitter wrangling 
will take place in Congress on account 


if the monarch is not restored. — 
The U. S. Supreme Court this week 
handed down a decision that will 
necessitate a revision of the defi- 
nitions given in all the standard 
dictionazies of the term “high seas.” 
A man who was indicted under the 
U. S. law providing for the punish- 
ment of crimes committed on the high 


U. S. vessel in the Detroit River, 
raised the question of lack of juris- 


was sustained by the lower court, 
which held that the great lakes were 
not comprehended within the term 
‘‘high seas.” That decision is now 
reversed by the Supreme Coyrt which, 
in an opinion by Justice Field, holds 


that there has been an advance and 
development as respects the doctrine 


of high seas, and that, as used in the 
act of Congress under which the in- 
dictment was found, it means waters 
over which no particular State has 
jurisdiction. Justices Gray and 
Brown dissented, each presenting his 
reasons in an opinion. | 
Church meetings have this week 
taken up much of the attention of 
our church - going people. First, 
there was the annual meeting of the 
Sunday School Union of the District 
of Columbia, which embraces the 
Sunday Schools of nearly all of our 
Protestant churches; then followed a 
very enthusiastic meeting of what is 
called the preliminary committee of 


working to have the international con- 
vention of that organization held in 
Washington in 1896, and yesterday 
the annual meeting of the Columbia 
Association of Baptist churches was 
held; alsu the annual meeting of the 
Washington Conference of Congre- 
gational churches. Atall these meet- 
ings the most encouraging reports of 
good work done and to be done were 
made. 

If a Washington jury can be had 
that will perform its plain duty, the 


shops in disguise will soon be taught 
a most salutary lesson. A druggist 
who runs three stores has been ar- 
rested for selling whisky under the 
name of “golden tonic,” in bottles, in 
violation of the new law. This drug- 


as that of man, for he sold the vile 
stuff on Sunday as well as other days. 
In accordance with the request of 
the Church Temperance Society -of 
New York, temperance sermons were 
preached in several of the Episcopal 
churches last Sunday. One of them 
has attracted much attention. It was 
preached by Rev. Dr. R. H. McKim, 
of. Epiphany church, who is person- 
ally a believer in the doctrine of total 
abstinence. Hestarted out by saying 
that prohibition had been tried and 
found wanting, and that while he was 
a firm believer in local option, he 
thought it had inherent defects. He 
thinks that it is social effort, and not 
legislation, that will eventually over- 
throw the liquor power; that temper- 
ance people must draw men away 
from the saloon by providing some- 
thing better for them. All this was 
only preparatory to the most striking 
part of the sermon—his advocacy of 
the Gothenburg, or Swedish, system, 
under which the State controls the 
sale of liquor, just as it controls the 
location of powder magazines and the 


Rev. A. Rittenhouse, D.D., and 150 manufacture of dynamite. om 


Wasuineton, D. Nov. 22, 1893. 


of what has already been done, even - 


seas, for an assault committed on a* 


diction of the U. S. Courts, and he | 


the Christian Endeavorers, which is — 


druggists of this city who run rum — 


gist violated the law of God as well 
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FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Novemsrr 29, 


1893. 


Womans Board 
Of the Pacific. 


ECHOES FROM THE MEETING OF THE 
WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


r BY MISS LUCY M. FAY. 


Portland, Maine, the beautiful “for- 
est city,” waved a welcome to the 
Board with leafless elms last week; 
but the beauty of foliage was hardly 
missed as the myriads of slender 
branches caught the sunlight, and 
wove a changing tracery over the 
clear, blue sky. The smooth waters 
of the harbor smiled a welcome, too, 
and sent gentle, refreshing breezes 


to rest the weary. The city of the’ 


saintly Payson and of the gifted 
Longfellow lies on a peninsula jut- 
ting into the Atlantic, while far away 
on one horizon rise mountains in the 
blue distance whose crests now 
gleam with early snow. The spa- 
cious Union Station was the scene of 
many cordial greeting® as the trains 
rolled in, while hospitable doors 
stood open wide to receive invited 
guests. 

On Tuesday morning, November 
7th, the delegates entered High-street 
church with reverent step, remember- 
ing how earnestly the presence of 
the Holy Spirit had been invoked to 
guide and bless. the sessions. The 
two previous Fridays, during the 
usual prayer-meetings at headquar- 
ters, this had heen tbe prevailiag 
theme of thought, and petition, and 
when the closing hymn was sung on 
Thursday, as the twilight shadows 
began to fall, it was gratefully real- 
ized that the divine presence had in- 
deed been vouchsafed, and we had 
sat together in heavenly places dur- 


ing those three memorable days. 
‘The warm greeting expressed by 
Mrs. Fenn of Portland will long 


echo in our hearts, and we congratu- 
late the Maine Branch that for twen- 
ty years she has been its President. 

Mrs. Judson Smith once more 
guided the meeting of our Board 
with the dignity and tact that have 
always given her power as a presid- 
ing officer. 

In the delegates’ meeting matters 
of practical moment were freely dis- 
cussed, and the bond of fellowship 
was strengthened with each hour of 
communion. 

This session was enlivened by a 
parliamentary drill conducted by 
Rev. Mr. Tobey of Boston, which will 
be a great help to those who desire 
that “all things be done decently 
and in order,” in the meetings of 
branches and auxiliaries. Avoiding 
cumbersome formalities, all felt anew 
that precision in observing a few 
simple rules of order facilitates the 
business required. There was not a 


little merriment at times; as Mr. 


Tobey put the delegates through a 
brief course of training. — | 

The public meetings of Wednes- 
day and Thursday were of the usual 
varied character. The financial con- 
dition of the Board was laid before 
the assembly so forcibly by the Home 
Secretary, Miss Child, and the Treas- 
urer, Miss Caruth, that all present 
felt the necessity of earnest exertion 
during the remaining weeks of the 
fiscal year, that the work may not be 
crippled, and that debt may be avert- 
ed—debt being a contingency which 
has never confronted the Board dur- 
ing its entire history. 

Miss Kyle made an earnest plea 
for faithfulness in supplying the 
needs of our foreign work, that the. 
word retrenchment may never go 
forth across the seas. ete 

Miss Stanwood, the Secretary of 
the Bureau of Exchange, made a 
spirited address on “ Helps and Hin- 
drances” in the field abroad; and the 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Pratt, 
gave the “Survey of Foreign Work,” 
with a graceful and graphic touch, 
which caused picture after picture of 
our beloved missionaries to unroll, 
with their varied and strange sur- 
roundings. 

The evening given to junior work 
opened a fresh revelation of - the 
mighty advancing forces of young 
womanhood in the line of missionary 
effort, a report of whose activities was 
given by Miss Lamson, the efficient 
Secretary of this branch of service, 
whose wide and gentle guidance for 
the junior forces the Board has been 
fortunate to secure. 

That “Father Endeavor Clark” 
should address this assembly was a 
significant proof. of the vital union 
between each earnest Christian En- 
deavorer and foreign missions as one 
imperatively demanded line of ser- 
vice, if a well-rounded Christian 
eharacter is to be attained—and a 
full and complete obedience rendered 
to the Lord’s commands. The Wom- 
an’s Boards are channels through 
which Christian Endeavor Societies, 
East and West, may act with assur- 
ance of efficiency and success. Rev.. 
D. Fenn welcomed the guests who 
crowded his church on this occasion. 

One morning we were made to feel 
the dignity and value of the recent 
“World’s Congress of Missions” at 
Chicago by. the words of Mrs. 
Holmes of Plymouth, who was one of 
the delegates of this Board to that 
assembly. | 

We traveled more swiftly than he 
who “put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes,” as Mrs. F. E. Clark 
gave us “Glimpses of Missionary 
Life” culled from her rich experiences 


in @ recent tour ground the world, | 


and we longed for: that which was 
left unsaid as we realized that we 
were receiving only hints of the good 
things in her memory, as Mrs. Clark 
drew those rapid outline sketches. 

A thoughtful paper was given by 
the wife of Secretary Daniels, and 
every word was replete with sugges- 
tion as she delineated with strong 
touches, with clear perspective, and 
with delicate light and. shade, the 
subject of “Motives and Duties in 
Foreign Missionary Work.” 

An address by Rev. Judson Smith, 
D.D., was deeply enjoyed, as his sen- 
tences, glowing with imagery, and 
with fervent appeal, stirred the heart 
to a fuller realization of the grandeur 
of our divinely-commissioned work. 

The fires of enthusiasm were kin- 
dled by many missionaries, who gave 
us the warmth and intensity of their 
overflowing hearts in‘addresses which 
revealed with fresh power the mag- 
nificent purpose of their lives, and 
the unspeakable needs of those down- 
trodden women whom they are yearn- 
ing to uplift and save. 

The limits of this article forbid 
anything like a report of the delight- 
ful meetings, and even the mission- 
aries can only flit across the reader's 
vision and disappear like dissolving 
views in quick succession, leaving 
scarcely an imprint of the earnest 
words they uttered concerning their 
chosen fields. 

Miss Crosby plead for the dusky 
children of Micronesia, whose touch- 
ing self-sacrifice in the Christian life 
would shame many in the churches 
of this favored land. 

The heroism of Japanese women 
was portrayed by Mrs. O. H. Gulick, 
and a glimpse was given by Mrs. 
Merritt from Pastingfu, of some of 


the daughters of China, with tiny. 


shoes in their hands, for which they 
had no further use, as they were 
learning to step with unbound feet 
into the liberty of the gospel. ; 
On they passed with a new joy in 


| their heart, and Mrs. Gutterson stood 


before us to reveal some character- 
istics of East Indian women. 
many of them are in their empty, nar- 
row lives, because they have no as- 
pirations to satisfy, no heart-hunger 
to appease. Influential they are over 
the husbands and sons they formally 
revere, and we must given women the 
gospel, not only forthe uplifting and 
ennobling of their own petty lives. 
but that the men of India may be en- 
lightened in their homes. | | 

Mrs. Robert Hume of Almednagar 
pictured the efforts of the missionaries 
to' build up in the faith, and to lead 
out into usefulness the “little ones” 
who have begun to serve the Lord. 

Dr. Root led us to the sick and 
suffering of India, to whom she had 
been permitted to minister, and we 
rejoiced that “with healing in His 
winyzs” the Sun of Righteousness has 
already risen for many hearts in that 
ancient land who have learned to 
know his glory. 

Dark Africa has already been 
brightened by some rays of Christian 
light and love, and Mrs. Holbrook of 
Natal sent our thoughts onward from 
Zululand to the still deeper darkness 
of Gazaland, where missionary pio- 
neers are already penetrating, aided 
by converts who afew short years 
ago knew not their Saviour. gai 

Remains of gold mines in newly- 
explored regions adjacent to the new 
mission convince many that the Ophir 
of King Solomon here yielded gold 
for the Temple of the Lord. 

Turkey—that vast empire with im- 
measurable needs—was brought viv- 
idly before us by Mrs. Barton and 
Miss Daniels of Harpoot, Miss Cham- 
berlain of Siras, Miss Prime of Con- 
stantinople and Miss Lord of Smyrna. 
_ Would that each word they uttered 
could be written in letters of fire, 
that all might feel their glowing in- 
tensity and pour the gospel bless- 
ing more freely into this waiting field ! 

One more assembly of the Woman’s 
Board has passed into history, leav- 
ing a fresh knowledge of what it 
means when we pray, “Thy kingdom 
come”; and awakening, too, we may 
hope, in all our hearts a faint echo at 
least of that missionary prayer—Give 
me a burning zeal, O Lord, for win- 
ning souls! 
between dying men and the dying 
Christ ? | 


The monthly meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Board will be held in the First 
Congregational church, Oakland, on 
Wednesday, December 6th, at 2:30 
P. M. J. ©. S., Sec’y. 


Home Wlissions, 


Pactric Grove, P. O. Box 202. 


HOMELAND CIRCLE ANNIVERSARY 
OF FIRST CHURCH, SAN FRAN- 


It was a pleasure indeed to meet 
an interested group of home mission- 
ary workers, filling the double parlors 
of Mrs. Adams’ hospitable home at 
825 Bush street. Mrs. Merritt pre- 
sided, by invitation, with her usual 
dignity and grace. Mr. and Mrs. 
Shultz favored us with two choice 
selections. Mr. and Mrs. E. 8S. Will- 
iams from Pacific Grove were present, 
and by request gave incidents of 
early missionary days in Minnesota. 
Those who have had the pleasure of 
listening to their talks need not to 


be told of the enthusiasm they awak- 


Hapry 


Am I not here a link 


‘ened. Pastor Williams could not re-| _ 


frain from giving account of the gra- 


cious revival in Pa@ific Grove; and. 


the widening and deepening work in 
Monterey county. Rev. H. H. Wikoff 
of the Fourth church gave a very 
realistic account of his trip to Adin 


in Modoc county with Superintendent ° 


Harrison. We seemed to take the 
trip with them through Shasta, Sis- 
kiyou, Lassen and Modoc counties, 
and to worship with the grateful lit- 
tle company at Adin. How glad we 
were of the collection at the Associa- 
tion which put the roof over the only 
little church in the town! The choc- 
olate and wafers which were served 
were of the first class, and greatly 
promoted the sociability of the occa- 
sion. Snperintendent Rea’s exquisite 
violin and his daughter’s graceful 
piano accompaniment won hearty 
encores. We predict that that Circle 
which in twenty mite boxes gathered 
more than seventy dollars (with many 
boxes still out) for the A. H. M.S. 
will ere long develop into a full- 
fledged Home Missionary Union 
which will put hundreds and thou- 
sands into our Master's service 
through our six societies. Com. 
Mrs. Whitman of the Plymouth- 
avenue church, Oakland, invites her 
Sunday-school class of young ladies 
to her house every Monday after- 
noon for acurrent news club. Every 
fourth Monday the news is to be 
Current Missionary News. Very simple 
refreshments are served. We pre- 
dict this class will easily learn to love 
missions. 


NEW Y. M. C. A. MOVEMENT. 


It is proposed to form a County | 


Young Men’s Christian Association in 
San Joaquin county, with Stockton as 
its center. After the adjournment of 
the recent State Association at Stock- 
ton, Mr. C. W. Jones, Secretary of the 
Santa Clara County Association, the 
only one of the kind in this State, re- 
mained and looked over the ground 
of San Joaquin county, and pro- 
nounced it to be an excellent field for 
the new movement. He stated that 
one-half the population live in towns 
of less than 2,500 inhabitants. and in 
the country districts the need for 
county work is therefore manifest. 

_ At the first county convention held 
in Santa Cruz. county in October, 
1892, it was learned that the popula- 
tion of nine small towns in the county 
was 13,240. In this population were 
2,300 young men. In nine towns 
there were twenty-seven evangelical 
churches, with 185 young men in the 
membership, three reading-rooms and 
eighty-four saloons. In several of 
these towns there was no place where 
@ young man could spend an evening 
by a fire except in a saloon. 

In one year a great change has 
been wrought. Under the direction 
of the County Executive Committee 
and County Secretary, by energetic 
and persevering work, associations 
have been organized and reading and 
social rooms opened evenings in five 
towns; viz., Saratoga, Campbell, Los 
Gatos, Mayfield and Palo Alto. 

Libraries have been secured al- 
ready by three of the associations, 
gymnasiums by two, and Palo Alto, 
organized three months ago, has 
added both rooms to its equipment. 
Good lecture courses by such men as 
President Jordan and _ Professor 
Barnes of Stanford University, Rev. 
J. W. Dinsmore, D.D., of San Jose, 
and President Crook of the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, were arranged in 
three towns and were free to the Y. 
M. C. A. members and almost free to 
everybody. 

Socials and home receptions 
young men were also held. 

The County Secretary traveled over 
2,000 miles by team, visiting the as- 
sociations and helping the young 
men in their business meetings, Bible 
classes, gospel meetings, gymnasium 
classes and socials, besides securing 
subscriptions for the prosecution of 
various lines of work. | 7 

Employment was found for young 
men, most of whom were college stu- 
dents who ‘desired employment on 
fruit ranches during the summer 
months. 

The second annual convention was 
held recently at Campbell Station, 
and was attended by 113 delegates. 

More than $600 was raised for the 
young men’s work in Campbell. The 
Association has been given a free 
lease of the town hall for five years, 
and will have a good reading-room, 
library and gymnasium. 

The total. membership of the five 
associations in the county now is 
about 250, and each association 
raises from $450 to $800 a year for 
its work, including a share toward 
the general work of the county com- 
mittee. This enables each associa- 
tion to have the help of the County 
Secretary, and also makes it possible 
to push the work into other and more 
needy places in the county. 

STOCKTON. 


for 


A French priest, who had usually a 
very small audience, was one day 
preaching at the church in his village, 
when, the doors being open, a gander 
and several geese came stalking up 
the aisle. The preacher, availing 
himself of the circumstance, observed 
“that he would no longer find fault 
with his district for non-attendance, 
because, though they did not come 
themselves, they sent their represen- 
tatives.” Bas 


A SERMON FOR THE TIMES. 
BY REV. J. 0. HOLBROOK, D.D. 


- Such is the sermon delivered by 
ex-President S. C. Bartlett at the in- 
stallation of his son-in-law, Dr. 
Stimpson, as pastor of the Taberna- 
cle church in New York. Its theme 
is “The faith once for all delivered 
to the saints.” (Revised Version.) It 
is found in the Independent of Novem- 
ber 9th. He first inquires, “Who and 
what was he who delivered this faith, 
or body of vital Christian truth ?” and 
describes him (Christ) as “the great- 
est teacher that has appeared}on the 
earth, the world’s great prophet, and 
one who has proved to be the great- 
est energizing and vitalizing power 
that the world has seen.” These 
points are most eloquently elaborat- 
ed. And then, secondly, he inquires: 
“What, then, does the Master say 
first of all of himself? He says that 
he had glory with the Father before 


the world was; no one knoweth the 


Son but the Father, and no one the 
Father but the Son. What a prodig- 
ious claim ! Whatsoever the Father do- 
eth the Son doeth likewise, even to 
the bestowment of life, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the forgive- 
ness of sin: ‘Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away’; those words are “spirit 
and they are life.’ ‘The words that 
I have spoken, the same shall judge 
at the last day,’ that the Son of man 
shall sit upon the throne of his glory, 
and before him shall be gathered all 
nations. These are a few of the 
things he says concerning himself— 
co-existent, co-omniscient, co-ompi- 
‘present, -co-authoritative with God 
the Father. : | 

“And what are his sayings concern- 
ing the Father? He is Holy Father, 
Righteous Father, who will have 
worship spiritual and true, and none 
other; a Father who loves and is to 
be loved. * * * 


his baptism he came ‘preaching the 
kingdom of God, and saying, Repent 
ye. Universal repentance because 
of universal sin: ‘That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh’; and except a 
man be born again—born of the 
Spirit—he can not enter that king- 
dom of God; the Son of man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost, 
came as God's free gift, because God 
so loved the world; came to give his 
life a ransom for many; and whoso- 
ever believeth on. him shall have 
eternal life, and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth 
on him. In other words, he de- 
clares the facts of universal sinfulness 
and ruin the ransom of reacue wrought 
by the sacrifice of himself, regenera- 
tion by the Spirit, salvation only 
through faith, the gift of God’s grace, 
and a retribution for saift and sinner 
alike ‘everlasting.’ These terms 
have, indeed, an antique ring, but 
they ring on forever. He most em- 
phatically declared, also, the harmony 
and unity of this faith with that of 
the older dispensation, which he came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill, or, more 
exactly, to fill full. And in strange 
contrast to the freedom, and, shall I 
say, flippancy of some was the pro- 
found reverence with which he spoke 
of those ancient Scriptures. A hun- 
dred times or so he appeals to them, 
so far as they go, as ultimate author- 
ity. And, while we would be cautious 
not to press his words beyond their 
true intent, he referred, with at least 
seeming sanction, to the chief and 
many of the more difficult historic 
facts of those records: Noah and the 
antediluvians, the history of circum- 
cision, the law as given by Moses, 
Lot’s wife, the manna, Jonah and 
Nineveh, Elijah and the widow, Elisha 
and Naaman, David and the shew 
bread, and Daniel the prophet; and 
he says in so many words that the 
law of marriage was given by God 
‘from the beginning,’ as recorded in 
Genesis, that Abraham saw his day, 
that Moses wrote of him (Christ), and 
that things to be fulfilled were writ- 
ten concerning him in the law of 
Moses, and in the Psalms, and in the 
prophets. These sayings certainly 
are there—dispose of them as we 
may. Such, in the briefest possible 
form, are some of the chief sayings of 
him who delivered the faith concern- 
ing himself, the Father and the Spirit, 
man, the kingdom of God, and the 
terms of salvation and retribution, as 
well as the ancient Scriptures. The 
wayfaring man can understand them, 
if the exegete and scholar: can not.” 
“Thirdly, Dr. Bartlett’ inquires, 
‘ What is it that: endangers this faith 
and grave question for the times?’ 
and he refers to the various forms of 
attack upon it in the past, ‘ chiefly 
and mostly outside the Church,’ and 
then dwells at length on the present 
and ‘chief dangers that come from 
within the Church.’ | 
“The one now threatening th 
life of the Church may be termed a 
more or less thorough-going rational- 
ism or naturalism, the tendency to 
explain away or rule out, in the last 
result, all that is strictly supernatural 
or miraculous, and to make Christ's 
religion a .natural human growth or 


‘evolution,’ like all other religions, 


only more evolved, and evolved, too, 
as our foreign masters maintain, from 
a low stage of civilization and from 
idolatry; in fact, beginning with 
fetichism and passing through poly- 
theism, into monotheism. The drift 
has not come in all. at once, but 


silently and progressively. It has 


ap 


«What does he say of man? After 


not yet invaded us in its full dimen- 
sions and naked form. Its congenial 
home and center of diffusion is a for- 


eign land. Its chief promoters there- 


have been a class of men of singular 
acuteness, learning and labor, clois- 
tered away from common life, prac- 
tical affairs and Christian activities. 
A score or two, chiefly theological 
professors, many of them brilliant 
men, have for a hundred years been 
elaborating and fortifying the scheme 
at all points. The same class of men 
have carried it to Great Britain, in a 
solution steadily growing in strength, 
and in a form as yet still more 
diluted, and hitherto disguised and 
incomplete, it is percolating our 
country. 

“In its proper home—and we must 
view it in its origin—it began by 
minimizing, and ended by denying, 
the supernatural, and postulating 
that denial as preliminary to or in- 
volved in all its discussions and con- 
clusions. Now, when men begin and 
conduct their discussions and reach 
their results in criticism, interpreta- 
tion or reasoning, under the iron law 
that nothing miraculous can be ad- 
mitted, it is as easy to see before as 
after what must become of all that 
marks the Christian system as such. 
The bulk of the early narrative of 
the Bible, in all its more remarkable 
statements, and even as to the stage 
of civilization it represents as an his- 
toric fact down to near the time of 
the captivity, must be discredited as 
fictitious, and to that end by some 
means depressed as to the time of its 
origin, and all later confirmation of 
it in the sacred . books depressed or 
exscinded to make it mythical or 
legendary. Everything that is most 
remarkable in the life of Christ and 
his apostles must, also, sooner or later, 
be struck out, and to this end the 
New Testament books also pronounc- 
ed legendary and composite, or spur- 
ious, or both. Prophecy goes with 
miracle; and with Christ’s miracles, 
his miraculous birth, resurrection and 
his ascension, his divine knowledge, 
his atonement, and the special work 
of the Holy Ghost. God ceases to 
draw nigh his children as a loving 
parent, with a watchful providence 
and the answer of prayer, and be- 
comes a pervasive force, acting by 
and as a law, and the Christian life 
becomes a process of human striving 
and growing, and Christianity but 
the best of many good religions— 
ten, or more orless. * * * 

«“ But why allude to these foreign 
and extravagant notions? Because 
in a form diluted as yet they are 
agitating and influencing our own 
communities. I think we must recog- 
nize at home the somewhat wide- 
spread tendency to discredit the 
Word and its contents. * * * In 
these and other ways, more or less 
insidious, the undermining process 
goes on, and the indications now are 
of a great and widespread life-and- 
death grapple between naturalism 
and supernaturalism, between the 
faith once for all delivered to the 
saints by their divine Lord and Mas- 
ter, and the earth-born schemes de- 
livered to men by men as helpless as 
themselves. Yes, the conflict is com- 
ing, and we must meet it. We must 
face the fact.” 

Finally the preacher proceeds to 
inquire “Why and how we are to 
contend for the faith?” “First be- 
cause it is the truth, vital and prac- 
tical, and secondly because of the 
greatness of the opposition.” Huw? 
Always in a kindly, loving spirit— 
never in bitterness and hostility. By 
every man, according to his oppor- 
tunity. In the learned periodical 
and elaborate volume, where Greek 
meets Greek, and Hebrew, Hebrew. 


In the pulpit by steadily proclaiming. 


-it as the truth on Christ's authority, 
and in all the ministrations of preach- 
ing, prayiag, and praise, and fully 
applying it to men’s hearts, relying 
on God’s witness within, quickened 
by the Holy Spirit. And the great 
body of the saints, men and women, 
with neither the learning nor the 
leisure for research and subtle argu- 
ment, will best defend that faith by 
the offering of their life. I mean 
not their death, but their very life, 
the surrender of body, soul and spirit 
to its transforming influence. 

“And the believer's own defense is 
not to be found in learning or logic, 
as all experience shows, but in a 
deep and thorough-going Christian 
experience of the faith: ‘It is a good 
thing that the heart be established 
with grace.’ Yes, that is the safe- 
guard;’grace in the: heart, wrought 
into the life. Clad in that panoply 
of God, all hostile shafts fall harmless 
at the believer's feet. He hears the 
roar of the conflict and says: That is 
far off, my witness is nigh; that is all 
without, mine is within. To me it is 
more than all learning and all argu- 
ment; if is fact, knowledge, certainity. 
I have seen my sin and God’s holi- 
ness, tested the excellency of Christ 
and his work, found its response to 
all my needs, felt the renewing grace 
of the Holy Spirit prompting me to 
pray and helping me to obey. All 
mists dissolve before these bright 

“You may search out the reign of 
law through the heavens and explore 
the crust of the earth to the center, 
you may reconstruct the Sacred 
Scriptures or eviscerate them of their 
contents, you may speculate, you may 
assert and deny as you please; but 
you can never invalidate what the 


Lord Jesus Obrist has done for my| 


for I 


know whom I have be. 
lieved. 

“And so, fast anchored within the 
Word of God—the faith delivereg 
once for all—his heart firmly moored 
to its great adamantine pillar, his 
soul shall ride serene in the holy 


‘haven of God amid all the winds of 


heresy, and in the very storm area of 
cavil and infidelity.” 


A ROBBER RECLAIMED. 
BY EVANGELIST E. PAYSON HAMMOND. 


Clement was a voluminous writer. 
He quotes all the books of the Old 
Testament except Ruth and the Songs 
of Solomon. He was at the zenith of 
his power at the close of the second 
century. Though a man of profound 
learning, it was in the Scriptures that 
he found his greatest delight. He 
believed them to be the revelation of 
God's wisdom to man. Fourteen 
popes were afterward called by his 
name. We doubt if they knew the 
simplicity of the gospel as he did. It 
was Clement of Alexandria who first 
related the following touching story 
concerning & young man who was 
converted in St. John the Apostle’s 
meeting, and who afterwards became 
a robber. It is said that on St. John’s 
return from Patmos to Ephesus, he 


visited the neighboring regions to 


ordain bishops and organize churches. 

In one city he felt his heart drawn 
out. toward a spirited young man. — 
Before leaving, he turned to the pas- 
tor of the congregation, and pointing 
to this young man who had professed 
conversion, said, “I commit him to 
you, before Christ and the people, 
who are witnesses of my heartfelt 
earnestness.” The bishop received 
the young man, promised to do all in 
his power, and took the youth home, 
educated, and watched over him. 
After a while he abated in his solici- 
tude and watchfulness. The young 
man, too early freed from restraint, 


| fell into bad company. He was first 


led into lavish habits, and finally 
drawn on to rob travelers by night. 
Like a steed that springs from the 
path, and rushes madly over a preci- 
pice, so did his vehement nature hur- 
ry him to the abyss of destruction. 
He renounced all hope in the grace 
of God, and as he considered himself 
involved in the same destiny with his 
companions, was ready to commit 
some startling crime. He associated 
them with himself, organized a band 
of robbers, put himself at their head, 
and surpassed them all in cruelty 
and violence. 3 

Some time after, John’s duties 
again called him to that city. When 
he had attended to all the other mat- 
ters, he said to the Bishop, “Well, 
Bishop, restore the pledge which the 
Saviour and I entrusted to thee, in — 
the presence of the congregation.” 
The Bishop at first was alarmed, sup- 
posing John was speaking of money, 
charging him with embezzlement 
But John continued, “I demand again 
that young man, and the soul of my 
brother.” The old man sighed heav- 
ily, and with tears, replied, “He is 
dead.” “Dead?” said-the disciple of 
the Lord. “In what way did he die ?” 
“He is dead to God,” responded the 
old man; “he became godless, and 
finally a robber. He is no longer of 
the Church; but, with his fellows, 
holds the fastnesses of a mountain.” 
The apostle, when he heard this, with 
a loud cry rent his clothing and 
smote his head, exclaiming, “To what 
keeper have I committed my broth- 
er’s soul ?” 

He took a horse and a guide and 
hastened to the spot where the band 
of robbers was to be found. He 
was seized by their outguard; he 
made no attempt to escape, but cried 
out, “I have come for-this very pur- 
pose; take me to your captain.” 
Their captain, completely armed, was 
waiting for them to bring him, but, 
recognizing John as he approached, 
he fled from a sense of shame. John, 
nevertheless, hastened after him with 
all speed, crying, “Why, my child, do 
you flee from me, your father, an un- 
armed man? Have compassion on 
me, my child; do not beafraid. You 
yet have a hope of life. I will yet 
give account to Christ for you. If 
needs be I will gladly die for you, 
as Christ died for us. I will lay 
down my life for you. Stop. Believe 
Christ hath sent me.” Hearing these 
words, he first stood still and cast 
his eyes upon the ground. He next 
threw away his weapons, and began 
to tremble and weep bitterly. When 
John approached he clasped his 
knees, and with the most vehement 
agony pleaded for forgiveness,.bap- 
tizing himself anew, as it were, with 
his own tears; all this time, however, 
he concealed his right hand. But 
the apostle, pledging himself, with 
an appeal to God for his truth, that 
he had obtained forgiveness from 
the Saviour for him, implored him 
even on his knees, and the hand he 
had held back he kissed as if it were 
cleansed again by his penitence. 
He finally led him back to the church. 
Here he pleaded with him earnestly, 
until he was able to restore him to 
the church, and he became and re- 
mained an earnest and: consistent 
Christian. 

A story like this ought to stir the 
heart of every’ Christian reader, ¢5- 
pecially at times when many 4r°¢ 
brought by the influence of Gods 
spirit to accept Christ. God's peo 
ple should feel under obligations to 
watch over those exposed to special 
temptations. 
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THE PactFico: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PROHIBITION. 


Epiror Paciric: In an. editorial 
note in Tue Paciric of November 8th, 
in which the political situation since 
the election is mentioned, the ques- 
tion is asked, “When will the Prohi- 
bitionists’ time come?” This ques- 
tion Tue Paciric and every other de- 
nominational paper in the United 
States could answer if so disposed. 
The Prohibitionists’ time will come 
when Tue Pactric, and all other re- 
ligious journals representing the sev- 
eral Christian denominations of the 
country, come out boldly against the 
damnable liquor traffic, caring noth- 
ing for the cry that is heard of “mix- 
ing politics with religion” that comes 
from old party license-sustaining pol- 
iticians and their bosses, the distillers, 
brewers, and saloofi-keepers. 


When Christian papers are so 
bound down in denominational chains 
that they dare not come out fearless- 
ly against licensing the liquor traffic 
and in favor of its utter annihilation, 
thousands will still go down to a 
drunkard’s grave and a. drunkard’s 
hell annually. Thousands more of 
noble, bright-eyed boys, the joy and 
pride of many households, will be 
drawn into those pits of hell estab- 
lished by the voters of our land, in- 
cluding the D.D.’s, the plain Rev.’s 
and the members of the flocks of 
these appointed shepherds. Added 
to these may be counted the inno- 
cent, pure girls, who are the lights 
of the homes of America, who are 
yearly falling victims to the vile pas- 
sions of those who frequent the li- 
censed saloon, by the side of which 
will be found those “breathing-holes- 
of-hell,” nourished and pretected by 
the “respectable” licensed saloon- 
keeper. “When will the Prohibition- 
ists’ time come?” When the Church 
of Christ, through its preachers and 
_ its denominational papers; takes hold 
of this prohibition question boldly; 
not by condemning the sale of intox- 
icating liquors, declaring such sale 
“sinful” and acrime against human- 
ity, but as they would were theft, 
robbery, murder, arson, forgery and 
other crimes licensed and declared 
“respectable,” as is the traffic in liquid 
damnation. ‘When will the Prohibi- 
tionists’ timé come?” Not so long 
as the Church clings to the hope of 
praying away the licensed saloon, 
through faith alone, unmixed with 
works, and these works made manifest 
daily. But the time will come, and 
that right soon thereafter, whenever 
the Church so wills it. | 

Tue Pactric knows that the Church, 
through its preachers and denomina- 
tional papers, could so arouse public 
sentiment on this question by persist- 
ent agitation for even one campaign 
as to very materially strengthen the 
Prohibition vote. Neither would 
these religious journals have to resort 
to all manner of political shystering 
and dishonest dodges to gain votes, 
as is done by the license-sustaining 
political parties of the country. 
Preachers would only need to place 
before their hearers, in its true light, 
the evils resulting from the importa- 
tion, manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages, and urge upon 
their parishioners the necessity of not 
only praying that the great sin of the 
age may be done away, but of voting 
for prohibition with a Prohibition 
party behind it to enforce it. 


Oh, that would “be descending into 
the dirty pool of politics”! What is 
the mission of the Church of Christ 
on earth? If there is ‘a dirty pool 
of politics” in the United States, it is 
about time for the descent of some 
thousands who minister at the 
church altars, and several millions 
of its communicants, with “blanket 
ballots” to cleanse this filthy pool of 


its ungodly filth, and, when cleansed, 


keep it so pure that the meekest and 
humblest follower of the Divine Mas- 
ter may not be contaminated while 
taking part in the political affairs of 
the country. Ifthe religion of Christ 
must necessarily be kept out of poli- 
tics, then will this “slimy pool of 
politics” soon overwhelm the nation, 
carrying with it church, preacher and 
parishioner, leaving a, nation without 
a God. The mention of the ‘moral 
side in politics,” in the editorial note 
noticed above, is right to the point. 
This “moral side in politics” is what 
Probibitionists contend should cause 
the Church of Christ to engage in a 
warfare against the politicians who 
utterly ignore it, and that its preach- 
ers and religious journals, great and 
small, should insist that conferences, 
assemblies, synods and associations, 
not only pass “resolutions” declaring 
their unalterable opposition to the 
liquor traffic and the voting for li- 
cense parties as “sinful,” but provide 
also for disciplining their member- 
ship for openly sinning, by both dis- 
regarding their declarations and 
persistently voting for license parties. 
Denominational resolutions are as 
worthless to restrain the member- 
ship of the Church without penalties 
attached, as are laws without penal- 
ties to restrain the vicious. 


When a great general conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
declares emphatically that the vot- 
ing for license parties is “sinful” and 
its Bishops, D.D.’s and clergy gener- 


ally vote for such resolutions, and | 


then—almost to man—each one 
deliberately walks up to the polls 
and casts a vote for a license-sustain- 
ing party, are we not justified in 


calling those who thus voted in con- 


ference, and then at the polls voted 

for license, hypocritical? Once more, 

“When will the Prohibitionists’ time 

come?” When 4,000,000 Christian 

voters in the United States, at the 

polls, so will it. _ A. F.. Grow. 
Eacuie Harsor, Wash. 


Miscellany. 


Song of the-Mystic. 


I walked down the valley of-silence, 
Down the dim, voiceless valley a 

And heard not the fall of footsteps 
Around me, save God’s and my own; 

And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown. | 


Do you ask what I found in the valley ? 
my. trysting-place with the divine; 
And I fell at the feet of the holy, 
And about me a voice said, ‘*Be mine ! ” 
And there rose from the depths of my spirit 
An echo, ‘‘My heart shall be thine.” 


Do you ask how I live in the valley ? 
I wezp, and I dream, and I pray; 

But my tears are as sweet as the dewdrops 
That fall on the roses in May; 

And my prayer, like perfume from censer, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


Do you ask me the place of the valley ? 
Ye hearts that are narrowed by care— 
It lieth afar, between mountains, 
And God and his angels are there; 
And one is the dark mount of sorrow, | 
_And one the bright mountain of prayer. 


—Father Ryan, the Poet Priest. 


_ LIMIT OF WHITE DOMINATION. 


Nothing has done more than the 
Geary law to lessen prejudice against 
the Chinese. Its harshness arouses 
the sympathy which always accom- 
panies persecution; though as that 
prejudice springs not alone from the 
dislike which the colors have for 
each other, but from the fear of a 
yellow flood which might rob the 
white man of supremacy in his own 
land, it would not be diminished were 
not further immigration guarded 
against. The fear of this invasion, 
which is a real fear and shared by 
every other country into which the 
Chinese seek to force an entrance, is 
in direct contradiction to the belief 
almost universally entertained in 
America and Europe that the white 
race is destined to dominate the 
world, and to direct the yellow, brown 
and biack races for its own advan- 
tage. This belief is at the bottom,of 
the attempts made by Russia ahd 
England to subjugate large sections 
of Asia, and has been the controlling 
factor in and the only justification of 
the arrangements made by the west- 
ern powers for the partition of Africa. 
That it is based upon substantial 
grounds may, however, be doubted. 
There is, as yet, no proof that the in- 
feriority of the dark races is a per- 
manent law of nature, nor that the 
white race can retain its energies and 
expand elsewhere than in the tem- 
perate zone. Certainly, the latter 
has never done so thus far, but has, 
on the other hand, in sections where 
it has become crowded, or the soil 
has become unproductive from long 
cultivation, diminished its ratio of 
multiplication, as it has done in 
France, and is beginning to do in 
Germany and Russia. 

There is no large new area in the 


temperate zone left for the white 


man to occupy; he will not emigrate 
in masses to the tropics, and as his 
standard of living tends constantly 
to become higher and so more diffi- 
cult to maintain, he will be compelled 
in the end to restrict his numbers. On 
the other hand, the colored races mul- 
tiply everywhere, can live anywhere 
that the requirements for gaining a 
livelihood do not too greatly tax their 
intelligence, and already possess the 
most fertile portions of the earth's 
surface. Even in sections where the 
white man can cultivate the soil and 
remain healthy, as in South Africa 
and portions of South America, the 
dark races are swamping him by 
their facility of increase, and in some 
localities, like the West Indies, the 
whites have practically given up the 
struggle. In India the greatest 
problem of administration is the mul- 
tiplication of the brown races; in 
China the increase is so enormous 
that the temperate zone has been 
forced to bar it out, and, forced back 
upon itself, it is gradually refilling 
vacant provinces like Kashgar and 
Manchuria, as the brown race will 
ultimately fill Persia and Burmah. 
Meantime, the white man in direct- 
ing the colored races in Asia, Africa 
and Spanish America, is simply teach- 
ing them to overcome the obstacles 
to their increase, like famine, pesti- 
lence and anarchy, a knowledge 
which when gained will be utilized 
to drive out their teacher. The pro- 
cess may be slow, but it will be sure, 
and the white race, unable to stand 
before the enormous muitiplication 
of the dark races, with their increased 
intelligence, and unwilling to create 
a vacant space for itself by slaughter, 


will be forced to give up the govern- | 


ment of the world and to retire to 


its own limited area. Doubtless it 


may find full occupation there in 
ameliorating the conditions of its own 
existence, though if the Chinese, ani- 
mated by thirst for conquest and 


armed with weapons of precision, be- 


gin under efficient leadership their 
westward march, it may have to fight 
for the mere priv#lége of living. It 


may;-in fact, have to live as Germany 


lives now, armed cap-a-pie, in order to 
keep its limited home; and it is the 
fear that it may which unconscious- 
ly crops out in the prejudice against 


the yellow race, a prejudice which 


try 


becomes hatred as the numbers of 
the latter increase.—New York Ob- 


IMPERIAL BRITAIN IN AFRICA. 
One of the most remarkable schemes 


|of the day is the plan of Sir Cecil 


Rhodes, the Premier of Cape Colony, 
to build a telegraph line from the 
Cape to Egypt. Sir Cecil, it is said, 
is now on his way to Cairo to look 
after details, and the project, chimeri- 
cal as it may seem, has been indorsed 
by many public men in England. 

Sir Cecil’s proposition takes the 
British fancy, because his telegraph 
is intended chiefly as the first thread 


\ppes which a great British Empire 
in Africa is to be strung. It is be-/| 


lieved in England that the Germans 
will yet get out of Africa and leave 
their extensive possessions on the east 
coast to the Union Jack. Then England 
will have the unbroken right of way 
from the Cape to Cairo, by the way of 
Zanzibar and the district of the Great 


Lakes. 


This is an attractive scheme on 
paper at least, and the character of 
its chief promoter lends interest to it. 


| Sir Cecil Rhodes is the strong man of 


South Africa.- His position there is 
similar to that occupied so long in 
Canada by Sir John Macdonald. He 
is the dominating personality at the 


Cape, the chjef supporter of the 


Federation of the British Colonies in 


| South Africa, and an open advocate 


of.the extension of British power to 
the furthest limits in Africa. He 
wants a British empire there which 
will rival that of India, and believes 
an opportunity exists to found it. 
There is some basis for Sir Cecil’s 
dreams. The English certainly have 
made great advances in Africa. Their 
territory in the southern part of the 
continent is extending rapidly, and 
virtually Egypt is theirs.. Thus they 
are entrenched at both ends of the 
continent, while they have vast terri- 
tories scattered between.— Onward. 


The deep resentment existing in 
the minds of many Chinese against 
foreigners, on account of the opium 
traffic, is well shown by an incident 
narrated by a member of the China 
Inland Mission, who reports having 
found, one day, in a large house, 


three women sitting together, smok- 


ing their pipes, one an old lady in 
her ninetieth year. As soon as this 
old lady caught the name of Jesus in 
the conversation,’ she arose, and, 
coming toward the missionary, said: 
“Do not mention that name again! I 
hate Jesus! I will not hear another 
word! You foreigners bring opium 
in one hand and Jesus in the other!” 
Later, taking the book from the hand 
of the missionary, she read a few sen- 
tences; but seeing the name of Jesus, 
she contemptuously shut the volume, 
saying, “Take it away! Take it 
away! I do not want your opium or 
your Jesus!” Can anything be sad- 
der than having our holy faith thus 
connected, though wrongly, in the 
minds of the Chinese with a vile 
traffic Ex. 


Nothing could be more unjust than 
the effort to hold the millions of col- 
ored people in the Southern States 
responsible for the worst deeds of 
the worst members of thsir race. Let 
nobody be tempted into that unchris- 
tian and inhuman frame of mind. 
Toiling in corn and cotton fields, 
digging in the iron and coal mines, 
driving the drays and carrying the 
brick and mortar in the cities, these 
lowly people are an important ele- 
ment in our social fabric, entitled to 
the amplest protection of the law 
and to the kindliest sympathy of 
their white neighbors. To defraud 
them in business, to stand in the way 
of their making an honest use of the 
opportunities of life, to mete out to 
them a harsher injustice than is ad- 
ministered to white men, is a shame. 
Give them a chance, a fair chance, a 
full chance. All the progress that 
they may make will inure to the 
benefit of every class. — Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 


_ There is no prettier sight than that 
of two butterflies courting. The 
aerial flights, and evolutions are a 
mere beginning—a sort of prelimin- : 
ary flirtation. The serious part of 
the business begins when the butter- 
flies are at rest. The male, which is 
usually the more brilliantly colored 
of the two, takes up his position on a 
stone, or the trunk of a tree, and ex- 
pands his wings in the sunshine so 
as to show them to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The lady, at first, after the 
manner of her sex, disdains to notice: 
them, or to seem to notice them. 
Gradually. however, their charm pre- 
vails over her; she comes nearer and 
nearer, walks round and round her 
lover, loses her heart to him, hesi- 
tates, and is lost—Our Dumb Anit- 
mals. 


In 1890 New York had over thirty- 
seven thousand tenement houses, in 
which more than two-thirds of the 
population of the city lived. Sixty- 
six and three-fourths per cent. of the 
people lived over twenty to a dwell- 
ing, while eighty-three and a half 
per cent lived ten persons or more to 
a dwelling. Dr. Lyman Abbott says 
that there are wards in our great 


cities where “there are actually more’ 


men, women, and children, to the 
square foot of land than there are 
bodies in any cemetery in the coun- 
.” Homes cannot exist under such 


conditions._-The New Mra. 


MAKING LIFE A SONG. 


perfect song. At the best on the 
earth, our lives are imperfect in their 
harmonies; but if we are Christ's dis- 
ciples, we are-learning to sing while 
here, and some day the music will be 
perfect. It grows in sweetness here 
just as.we learn to do God's will on 
earth as it is done in heaven. 

Only the Master’s hand can bring 


bers in them. A violin lies on the 
table silent. and without beauty. 
One picks it up and draws the bows 
across the strings, but it yields only 
wailing. discords. Then a master 
comes and takes it up, and he brings 
from the little instrument the most 
marvelous music.” Other men touch 
our lives and draw from them only 
jangled notes. Christ takes them, 
and when he has put the chords in 
tune, he brings from them the music 
of love, and joy, and peace. It is 


see the great Freiburg organ. The 
old custodian refused him permission 
to play upon the instrument, not 
knowing who he was. At length, 
however, he granted him leave to 
play a few notes. Mendelssohn took 
his seat, and soon the most wonder- 
ful music was breaking forth from 
the organ. The custodian was spell-. 
bound. At length he came up be- 
side the great musician and asked his 
name. Learning it, he stood humil- 
iated, self-condemned, saying, “And I 
refused you permission to play upon 
my organ.” There comes One to us, 
and desires to take our lives and play 
upon them. But we withhold our- 
selves from him, and refuse him per- 
mission, when if we would but yield 
ourselves to him, he would bring 
from our souls heavenly music. 
We are but organs mute, till a Master touches 
the keys— 
Verily, vessels of earth into which God 
_ poureth the wine; | 7 
Harps are we, silent harps that have hung in 
the willow trees, 


Dumb till our heartstrings swell and break 
with a pulse divine. , : 


It is often in sorrow that our lives 


There is a story of a German baron 
who stretched wires from tower to 
tower of his castle to make an AXolian 
harp. Then he waited to hear the 
music from it. For a time the air 
was still, and no sound was heard. 
Afterward gentle breezes blew, and 
the harp sang softly. 


stormlike in: their force; then the 
wires gave out majestic music which 


There are human lives that never 
yield the music that is in them in the 
calm of quiet days; but when the 
winds of trial sweep over them, they. 
give out murmurings of song; and 
when the storms of adversity blow 
upon them, they answer in notes of 
victory. It takes trouble to bring 
out the best thatisin them. 
Come what may, we should make 
our lives songs. We have no right 
to add to the world’s discords, or to 
sing any but sweet strains in the 
ears of others. We should start no 
note of sadness in this world, which 
is already so full of sadness. We 
should add something every day to 
the stock of the world’s happiness. 
If we are truly 


with him, we cannot but sing. 


Fatruer L—, an itinerant in south- 
eastern Ohio, was wont, upon occa- 
sion, to tell the following incident of 
his ministry: 
church at M—, and we were in the 
midst of a revival. . We were holding 
afternoon services daily, seldom with- 
out seekers at thealtar. Atthe close 
of such a service, one day, I had; as 
usual, shaken hands with the people 
at the door, and turned, when all were 
out, for my coat and hat, when I dis- 
covered a lady, clad in green, still 
kneeling at the altar. Between the 
waning light of approaching even- 
ing and my failing eyesight I had 
almost overlooked her. Evidently 
she meant to stay until she should 
find peace, and, of course, I could not 
go away and leave her there alone. 
I went forward, and, kneeling at her 
side offered first a silent prayer for 
guidance, and then an audible prayer 
in her behalf. Ithen asked her if she 
would not pray aloud for herself, if 
only a word. She made no response. 
I asked her next if she would not 
open her heart and tell me her diffi- 
culties; but again she was silent. 
After waiting some time for her re- 
sponse, I saw she was a very timid 
creature, and, in order to reassure 
her, I took advantage of the liberty of 
age and laid my hand soothingly on 
her shoulder. It was Michael’s 
fiddle!” Michael was a young man 
who accompanied the choir on Sun- 
days with a cello, and had left it, in a 


green cover, leaning against the 
chancel.—ZJndian Witness. - 


None of us can live well by an oc- 
casional good resolution, any more 
than a seed can grow into a 
healthy plant by being used as a 
common plaything, and only now 
and then put into the earth for a 
minute or two. Everything depends 
upon storing up in ourselves, by o 
habit of well-doing, a great and ever- 
‘increasing fund~ of moral power, 
which shall be available to brace us 
against sudden temptation, to help us 
carry out better purposes, and to 


—Charles G. Ames. 


A perfectly holy life would bea 


out of our souls the music that slum- | 


said that once Mendelssohn came to |. 


avenue, Los Angeles. 
Angeles 


Brown, Belmont Hall, Los A 
Christ’s, and walk ‘Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 


“T was serving the 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 

FRANCISCO. — 

FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev..C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, IIA. M. and 7:30 P, M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH —Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9*30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. .and 


Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 
BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.3; Sunday-school, 12°30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P, M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 
PARK CHURCH—4!16 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. | 
OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 1m A.M, and 7:30 P..M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. | 
SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I1 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 


near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 

pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 

itol Sts. Sunday-school at 11 A. M. Chris- 

tian Endeavor at 6:30 P.M. Preaching at 

7:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 
M 


P. 
PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 


street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 


Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M., byRev. PhilipCoombe, pastor. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. M., F. K. Houston 
, Superintendent. 


are taught their sweetest songs. | PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 


corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
schooi, 3 P. M. 

Congregational Associates.—President— 


Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 


At length President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
came the winter winds, strong and | street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M, Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 

Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
was heard through all the castle. | C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena, 
Children’s Work, Mrs, W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 
dena. 


Superintendent of 


Northern California Woman’s State 


Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs, M. L. 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 


Merr§t, 478 Edwards street, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 


cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 


tary—Mrs.. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
et, Oakland, Cal, | 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 


of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 


Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
Vice-President Los 
Phillips, 


Mrs. 


District—Mrs. Maria G. 


1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 


dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. ].G. Hale 


Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 


ngeles. Foreign 


Treasurer—Mrs. F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 


ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Isabella Scott, On- 


tario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 
Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, | 
Fruit and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Buckingham. Financial Secretary—Miss E. 
Hammond. | 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 


ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan,’ Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 


Congregational Home Missiona”v Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries — Rev. J. B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate, Treas- 
urer—W. B. Howland, Esq.  $Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 street, San Francisco Supt. South- 
ern C i ornia—Rev. J. y Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking y’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 
American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Wood , D.D. 
Treasurer—H, W. Hubbard, Esq. estern 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. | 

rnia Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the Americar: Missionary Association. Rev. 
. K. McLear., D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
‘ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 


The Congregational Church Buil 


American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, C tional House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G.-Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 

S. Ward. General Agent 


/hold us steady and true to the ideal. | for the. Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 


| Pactric office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 


7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. | 


ugh. 
Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 


10 tting street, Chicago. vy 

Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H, E. Jewett, Vacaville. RecordingSec- 
retary— Mrs, S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., San 
Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth steet, Oakland; 
Mrs. H. H. Cole, 309 Sanchez street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honoraty 
Home Secretary). oreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Mrs. Susan Farnam, Fruitvale. Treasurer— 
Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Franklin St.,Oakl’d. 
Contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of 
the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
E, Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1f=2 
Geary street, San Francisco. 
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Is the le’s choice. The onl ange 
out ali that can be ae 


that will 
of it. Baking and Roasting, econo 


fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
and Ventilsted Oven, allowing 
all odors 
chimn 


ey. | 
John F. Myers & Co., 
947 MARKET STREET. 


-DIEBOLD 


Safe & 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Descri ption. 


FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 


AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO 
Correspondence solicited: 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 

\“— $23 Bush St., 8. F., 

Will endeavor te please any who would want 


aid suit of clothing made 
-OXFORD: to order 
Always in NOVA BOOTIA: 


If we do not have in stock the  tyrgeee — 

tern our customer wants, we go with Eine 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. | 
323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. : 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


COA 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. — 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 

Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 

Next to New Wigwam. 
8584 


FolePhome No. 

BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 
Importers and Dealers in ” 
BOOK, NEWS, . 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


es 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Gem- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FRED WILSON | 


Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and DomesticGooda - 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 


SAN FRANCISOO, - - - 


OAL, 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


316-721 Filbert Street. 
| Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 
swimming tank; tub baths; forty 


tubs. ater pumped from the 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Byery 


g ered, 


25 cents. ay 
5: Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 


sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of Beach 


thing new, clean and well 


| cars. John Farnham. Manager 


tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 


rom the oven to pass into the 
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THE Pactric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wxpwespay, NoveMBrr 29, 1893. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


gle. Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


‘Take NotTice—LiBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFICc for 
one year. THE PAciFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


‘Wednesday, November 29, 1893. 


SACRED TO HOME. 


All of us wh e familiar with 
Thanksgiving bein good old 
towns where it had its birth and its 
best development will say that our 
heading rightly describes this feast. 
The early New England families were 
large. The members of them scat- 
tered to neighboring counties and 
even States. Not until comparatively 
late did any majority of them go so 
far away West or South that they 
could not once in awhile at least 
meet in goodly numbers at the old 
homestead. Then three generations, 
if no more, gathered at the well- 
spread table. They reviewed the early 
associations, and made the domestic 
ties more precious. This was, by all 
odds, the dearest day of the year in 
the genuine Puritan’s family. 

It were well if this feature of it 


- gould be made still more distinctive 


in the wider extent of the country in 
which the institution has for some 
thirty years past taken root. Those 
who have no strong ancestral con- 
nections may take it to be only a 
vague general holiday. The disposi- 
tion to multiply holidays, is on us. 
But as the old aspersion was that 


Americans had “only one gravy,” 50 


there is some reason to think that to 
the average American one celebra- 
tion means substantially just what 
another does. He has a dinner any 
way, at both and at all. But there 
is something characteristic in this 
festival of the fathers. One of the 
perils of our modern life is the di- 
minishing charm and sanctity of 
home. The statistics indicate that 
our native stock is not perpetuating 
its ‘kind, and what is home without 
children and enough of them to make 
life lively and cheery by the fireside? 
Divorce and its kindred shames are 
laid increasingly to our charge. 
Young married people incline to 
hotels and boarding-houses; or, the 
style of living which is the fashion 
does not admit of marriage at all. 
We talk much of the improvement of 
society, and are supposed to be 
. studying sociology. But it looks as 
if we were, in some parts of the 
country, leaving the country to be 
populated by the French Ca- 
nadian or some other foreigner, 
and to be inspired by the celibate 
priest. We want to rediscover the 
truly American home. In that home 
the father and mother were the 
priests who laid holy hands on the 
children, and who gathered them for 
worship and instruction as often as 
morning and evening’ returned. 
When the day set apart for the pub- 
lic praise came round, the experienc- 
es and events which were woven 
into the household life called for 
gratitude, which might be prayed 
and sung by the pious hearts that re- 
membered early education. If some 
laborious Marthas had to serve ta- 
bles, there would be enough of the 
returning boys and girls to fill one 
pew, and they would ke sure in the 
village church to greet and be 
greeted by other pewfuls of old 
playmates. The pastor, too, could 
be relied upon to bring forth his 
best sermon, and one that was patri- 
otic and public-spirited to the, core, 
and the peel, too. Ah, yes, a day 
sacred to the home! Is there any 
other one interest that more deserves 
to be enshrined in our hearts? 


It was hoped that the partition of 
Uganda among the Mohammedans, 
Protestants and Catholics would 
bring peace. But hardly had the 
British commissioners left the country 
when the Mohammedans, being dis- 
satisfied with the limits assigned them, 
refused to obey the king. The Nubian 


goldiers, under Selim Bey, although 


they were in. government pay, sided 
with their religious allies. It , was 
found necessary to take decisive 
measures with them. Tle Protestants 
were furnished arms, and even the 
missionaries were armed. ‘Captain 
MacDonald succeeded in bringing 


the refractory party to terms. Selim 


Bey was obliged to submit, and is now sons received aid last year.. | 
In durance. But this attitude of the | Japan the adult blind find employ-| 
Arab element in that land is only one 7 | ios 
among many indications of the gath- 


ering struggle between the Arabs 
and Europeans all over Northern and 
Central Africa. Itis not in Arab hu- 
man nature to surrender without con- 
flict the ascendancy which they have 
long had on the Dark Continent. The 
slave trade itself is too great and 
gainful a monopoly to renounce at 
the bidding of the white “infidels.” 


_ 


Perhaps it is rather a healthy sign 
that certain professors, ministers and 
laymen have taken to laying so much 
blame on what they call the Church. 
They score its deficiencies, and bring 
into the pulpit or prayer-meeting the 
kind of testimony of which you will 
hear outside in sufficiency. Of course, 
a body that keeps up a vigorous crit- 
icism of itself is sounder than one 


But may not this dressing-down of 
the Church beoverdone? Ham rath- 
er overdid when he exposed Noah. A 
trifle more of the spirit of those two 
.sons that “took a garment and laid it 
upon their shoulders and went back- 
ward” might be a good object lesson. 
Sometimes, when we hear a brother 
so glib against the fellowship, there 
comes up before us that zealous fel- 
low in the Platonic dialogue, who 
felt so fine because he was prosecutor 
ina suit. “Who is the defendant ?” 
asked Socrates. “My father.” ‘Your 
father; you don’t mean that?” “Yes.” 
“And of what is he accused.” ‘‘Murder’ 
Socrates.” Hercules! how few peo- 
ple there are that have such a nice 
sense of duty!” 


Athletics and manly sports are the 
craze of the present college life. They 
are, absurd as it sounds, the para- 
mount interest. The great event of 
the year is the contest at foot-ball. 
If Governors and _ other 
guished characters in high life wish 
to show their patronage of higher 
education, let them show it by watch- 
ing the game. The grade of the in- 
stitution may be determined by its 
record of victories and defeats there. 
It should seem as if Thanksgiving 
latterly consists in the exuberant 
hilarity of noisy, if not intoxicated, 
boys who are let out of school to bet 
on the cortested sports. All this 
gives an overstrained intensity. The 
only way the average reporter can 
describe it is by saying, “Evidently the 
boys were out for blood”; and blood 
flows, limbs are broken, young men 
are injured for life; they even die on 
the field of battle. But we cannot 
say such death is glorious. If so, it 
is glorious animalism. We trust this 
excessive sort of athletics will be 
turned over to the professionals. 
Most American colleges were founded 
for loftier ends. 


— 


One trait in Deacon George H. 
Kellogg made him of unique value in 
any church and to any pastor. He 
was always carrying the interests of 
both on his heart, continuously 
thoughtful how he might contribute 
t» supply the need of each. Those 
wants which others might not be like- 
ly to think of occurred opportunely 
to his mind. He was like the best 
type of mother, who anticipates the 
smaller as well as the greater and ob- 
vious occasions in the life of the 
child. The comfort of such a style 
of man in a parish is simply unspeak- 
able. Looking back through three 
pastorates, we turn to the two or 
three such persons in each of them 
with tender gratitude and admira- 

tion. This is the sort of members of 
which the apostle was thinking when 
he said, “There is no man _ like-mind- 

ed who will naturally [somehow that 
word suits us even better than truly] 

naturally care for your state.” — 


Norres Soctat.—Professor Everett 
of Harvard University is credited 
with saying that “not until rich men 
come to understand that they do not 
own their wealth but owe it, will the 
curse be taken off riches.” ——Is not 
this a sensible caution we find in an 
exchange: Lest attending meetings 
to talk about Christian work should 
become an excuse for neglecting 
work ?———This is the phrase which 
is getting currency in England—that 
the workingman should have “a liv- 
ing wage”; that is, such compensation 
as will enable him to live a decent 
life———Prison population in London 
growe—an increase the last year of 
10,000 cases of crime.——There are 
four hundred charitable institutions 
in Hamburg, some of them ancient 


and well endowed. Over 50,000 per- 


that is a mutual admiration society. 


distin- 


like -fishi 


In 


ment in massage. 


The success of the Chicago Semin- 
ary in raising its new endowment so} 
gladdens the heart of the Rev. Dr. 
Wells that he asks, “Is it not time 
to be planning for another theoloci- 
cal seminary somewhere between 
Chicago and San Francisco?” Well, 
our Presbyterian brethren have set 
one in motion at Omaha. No doubt, 
the institution-building instinct will 
suggest one for us at Denver or else- 
where in the great spaces that lie be- 
tween us and the Missouri. When 
its hour has come, by all means let 
it rise, and let no one put hindrance 
in its way. But twenty-five years’ 
experience at this point would prompt 
us to advise the asking rather, Is it 
time? 

How serious would be the effect of 
the resolution recommended to the 
Presbytery of New York at its late 
meeting, may be inferred from the 
following sentence in the grieved 
and almost indignant speech of Dr. 
Hastings, President of Union Semin- 
ary: “If you wish,” he said, ‘to lay 
the ban of this Presbytery upon the 
gray heads, upon some of us who 
have done our best work, then I have 
nothing more to say except that. pos- 
‘isibly, I have loved the Presbyterian 
Church too well and served it too 
long!” The ban referred to is the 
prohibition of students under its care 
to pursue studies in seminaries dis- 
approved by the General Assembly. 


Prof. Bowne has said in two sen- 
tences something about the word 
“evolution,” which needs to be pon- 
dered, especially by preachers. But 
there are hundreds of other people 
who would do well to take his 
thought and turn it over. “The term 
itself,” he says, “has become so vague 
that it is much to be desired that the 
clergymen who now and then make a 
seneation among the reporters by an- 
nouncing themselves as believers in 
evolution would accompany their 
profession of faith with some inter- 
preting definition. Without this, the 
performance is not altogether unlike 
expressing a belief in things in gen- 
eral.” 


The census shows that in one so- 
called religious denomination, Cali- 
fornia outruns all her sister States. 
Those people who call themselves 
Theosophists reported forty organiza- 
tions and 695 communicants. UCali- 
fornia is credited with fourteen or- 
ganizations and 216 communicants. 
It strikes us that the last word is a 
misnomer in this connection. Does 
any one know how it has come about 
that this phase of religion should 
have taken root in this soil? Boston 
must look out for its fame. 


It is to be hoped that as many of 
our churches as possible will respond 
to the urgent appeal of the American 
Board for a November or December 
contribution to lift the indebtedness 
of $88,000 that oppresses the open- 
ing financial year. Why not some 
offering, large or small, as generous 
as possible, from every one of our 
churches between the Thanksgiving 
and the Christmas time? In what 
line are privilege and obligation 
greater? Before the year closes 
should there not be some offering 
from every church and every friend 
of missions ? Watrter F Rear, 

General Agent for the Pacific 
Coast, 7 Montgomery avenue, San 
Francisco. | 


Captain Milander arrived in his 
schooner from Kusaie last‘ Friday, 
and brought a small mail up to date 
of October 4tn. The Morning Star 
was then doing her work in the 
Marshall Islands, and in a few weeks 
would begin her work in the Gilbert 
group. Miss Wilson, who went from 
Sonoma last year, is helping in the 
girls’ school on Kusaie. Her friends 
will be glad to learn that she is well 
and happy, and busy, with no time to 
to be lonely or homesick. Mail’ for 
the mission sent’to Rev. Walter Frear, 
7 Montgomery avenue, will be for-. 
warded in eight or ten days. — 

_ According to the report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
government has given the past year 
$80,350 to Protestant schools and 
$365,045 to Catholic. The American 
Missionary Association and the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society decline gov- 
ernment aid. 

The effort to draw men to Christ 
by means of entertainments seems 


hing with a pin-hook; we may 


catch something, but it is very differ- 
ent from casting the gospel net. 


Krmpati. — At her residence, 1607 Prince 


street, in Lorin, November 28, 1893, Anhie 
_E., wife of Rev. John Kimball, aged 58° years 


FROM OREGON. 


University extension courses in 
English literature and political econ- 
omy have recently been provided for 
by the Portland Library. Association. 
President. Thomas McClelland of Pa- 
cific University, and President C. H. 


‘Chapman of the State University, 


Eugene, have consented to give twelve 
lectures each. The lecturers will make 
their courses regular university work, 
providing a syllabus and reference 
books, and conducting class exercises. 
These courses are made_ possible 
through the co-operation of the lead- 
ing educational agencies of the city 
and State, and they offer an excellent 
opportunity for students of these sub- 
jects to receive university teach- 
ing and participate in university 
work. Each lecture will be fol- 
lowed by general discussion, and 
a class will be organized for his- 
torical and critical work. The lec- 
tures will be given on the first and 
third Fridays and Saturdays of each 
month, beginning with Friday even- 
ing, December Ist. | 

Rev.s Jerome M. and Dora R. Bar- 
ber, of the Wilsonville church, have 
been visiting at their old home in 
Michigan for some months past. 
When they went East Mrs. Barber 
was in very poor health; but rest from 
work has produced a marked change 
for the better, and, if she continues to 
improve, it is probable they will re- 
turn to their work about January Ist. 


in this city. The old “People’s Thea- 
ter,” the scene of a bloody prize fight 
a few months ago, which resulted in 
its being permanently closed, was 
dedicated as a gospel mission, and a 
large number of people were present. 
These, for the most part, were of a 
different class than the sickly lights 
of the old theater had ever shone 
upon. They were active Christian 
workers from the principal evangeli- 
cal churches of the city, who have 
undertaken the work of rescuing 
their fellow-men from vice, and start- 
ing them afresh in life under Chris- 
tian influences. This work, begun 
some two months ago by Mr. Appel, 
has been very successful. The quar- 
ters first arranged for having become 
too small, the leasing of this building, 
for which $90 per month is paid, be- 
came a necessity. The exercises of 
the evening consisted of short talks 
by several of the city ministers, and 
much gospel singing. It was astrange 
sight, at which some of the old thea- 
ter hangers-on who had straggled in, 
attracted by the light and music, 
gazed in amazement. The interior 
of the place had not been changed at 
all, except that it had been thorough- 
ly cleansed. The boxes, with their 
grimy curtains, which formerly were 
the scenes of debauchery and crime, 
were still there, but in the place of 
painted, bedizened women and drunk- 
en men, they were filled with bright, 
intelligent faces, glowing with the 
enthusiasm of the hour, giving re- 
spectful attention to the kindly look- 
ing men upon the stage, from which 
so recently naught but ribald jest and 
vulgar song was heard, who were 
telling of a better life. At the close 
a collection was taken, which amount- 
ed to $565 in cash, and pledges for 
supporting the work. It is just two 
months since this work was started 
(September 19th). The total attend- 
nce since then has been 5,000, and 
81 conversions reported. Besides this, 
61 persons have been given meals, 
26 lodgings, 14 employment, 5 medi- 
cine, and 3 clothing. The location of 
the building is in the midst of the 
worst surroundings that can be found 
in this or any other city, and it is 
hoped that the work so auspiciously 
begun will result in cleansing, par- 
tially, if not altogether, the vile 
plague spot. | 

Last week the ladies of the First 
church in this city formed themselves 
into a relief society, and active meas- 
ures are at once to be taken for help- 
ful, practical work in relieving any 
destitution that can be found, wheth- 
er in our own church or in any other 
direction. 

While it is recognized that many 
persons are out of employment, and 
that .more or less want must be the 
inevitable result, all the churches 
of the city and all other organiza- 
tions are actively at work in making 
all preparations that may be needed 
to afford relief in all cases. 

Pastor Clapp gave us a most prac- 
tical and helpful discourse this morn- 
ing on the subject of being thankful 
to our Father for the many mercies 
and blessings constantly being re- 
ceived from him, taking for his text, 
Luke xvii: 17—“Were there not ten 
cleansed? But where are the nine?” 
Showing that the spirit of unthank- 
fulness was an unpleasant character- 
istic of our race; and, by a strong 
plea, urging that greater thankful- 
ness be cultivated—a higher appre- 
ciation of the benefits of the Gospel 
of Christ be shown. 

The following is a summary of the 
work of Good Samaritan Hospital 
(Episcopal) for the past year: Pa- 
tients under treatment at beginning 
of year, 69; admitted since, 870; 
total, 939. Of these, 51 died and 
§25 were, discharged, leaving 63 un- 


der treatment at the close of the 


hospital year. Of the total number, 
239 were free, or charity patients, 
and 700 paying. No one is refuse 
admission at this hospital. Of the 


various nationalities represented | 


Last Monday evening was a notable 
hour in the history of Christian work 


among the patients for the year, 557 
were Americans, 66 English, 31 
Scotch, 35 Irish, 80 German, 9 Welsh, 
16 Swiss, 1 West Indiaman, 3 Aus- 
trians, 3 Russians, 10 Finns, 8 Ital- 
ians, 5 Chinese, 6 French, 1 Portu- 
guese, 1 Belgian, 1 Hungarian, 10 
Japanese; 22 Danes, 36 Swedes, 16 
Norwegians, 3 Nova Scotians, 16 
Canadians, 1 Australian, 2 Greeks. 

In religious faith, 160 were Pro- 
testants, 125 Roman Catholi¢s, 118 
Lutheran, 106 Episcopal, 90 Meth- 
odist, 88 Presbyterian, 32 Baptist, 19 
Congregationalists, 17 Christian, 16 
Hebrews, 9 Heathen, 4 Adventists, 3 
Unitarian, 2 Salvation Army, 2 Quak- 
er, and 149 with no religious faith. 

The number of charity patients 
admitted during the past month has 
/been uncommonly large; so much so 
that the resources of the hospital are 
taxed to the utmost. Accordingly, 
its officers appeal to the public gen- 
erally for an increase of gifts of food, 
medicines, etc. Among the numer- 
ous benevolent institutions in this 
city, there is none more deserving. 
The Southern and Union Pacific 
railways have agreed to transport all 
gifts to the hospital from any point 
on their lines free of cost. 

Gov. Pennoyer'’s thanksgiving was 
scarcely observed at all, so far ,as 
known, save by the banks closing, as 
it was a legal holiday. Special 
preparations are being made to duly 
observe next Thursday, and union 
services will be the general rule. 

| Geo. H. Himes. 
Nov. 26, 1893. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
FIRST CHURCH, S. F. 


ABSTRACT. 


Three evenings were given to 
business, the election of officers, and 
hearing reports of the varied work of 
the Church. A brief summary is 
herewith appended of the reports as 
presented. | 

The clerk reported the Church in a 
harmonious and prosperous condi- 
tion, fully equipped for its great work; 
a total membership of 937, and a 


year of incessant activity and large 


benevolence. | 

The pastor’s report covered the 
ground of our general effort as a 
chtirch, and his own specific idea and 
effort as pastor, with many kindly 
words for the people and hope for 
the future. | 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society re- 
corded a good year’s effort—mission- 
ary boxes worth $300, and other items 
of general interest. 

The Cephas Society noted an increase 
of interest in missions, and of attend- 
ance and membership in the meet- 
ings. The offerings of the year were 
$114 for foreign missions. : 

_ The Senior Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety reported the adoption of a new 


constitution on strictly Christiam En- 


deavor lines. The Society bears a 
hand in varied Christian work in the 
city, in our own church and Sunday- 


| school, the church kindergarten, and 


the floating Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. The outlook for “1895,” when 
the great International Christian En- 
deavor Convention is to meet here, is 
good. 

The Junior Society, also, is now 
fully organized and doing good work, 
with new officers, and hearts full of 
hope for the days to come. 

The Church Kindergarten Com- 
mittee reported that work is in good 
condition under Miss Fales, but urged 
the need of larger accommodations, 
and @ more generous support. 

The Central Gospel Mission work 
was presented by Rev. A. R. Sheriff, 
with most interesting details. The 
attendance upon the meetings, both 
indoor and outdoor, have been very 
large, and conversions are frequent. 

The “General Howard Bible Class,” 
now taught by Rev. John Kimball, 
reported a faithful attendance, sys- 
tematic study and benevolence going 
hand in hand. This class isa great 
help in many ways to both the church 
and Sunday-school. 

The Helping-Hand Societies dwelt 
upon their work especially as it re- 
ferred to the kindergartens of the 
city, having disbursed many gar- 
ments and a large amount. of money. 
From this Society, as well as Mrs. 
French's Bible Class and the other 
young people's circles, Miss Olivia 


Onyon, whose death occurred a few 


months ago, is sadly missed. 

_ Mr. Eaton’s and Mrs. French’s Bi- 
ble classes of young people reported 
a varied and interesting work in city 


missions, hospitals, etc., and espe-. 


sionary society. . 

The Sunday-school was represent- 
ed by Mr. G. B. Littlefield, its Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, who reported 
the year’s work and the year’s 
changes. Financially, the outlook in 
offerings is improving. Our enroll- 
ment is now 560 and growing. 


cially in the new “Good Will” mis- 


‘ Mr. Benchley and Mr. Rea covered. 


the Sunday-school year, as seen from 
the Superintendent's desk, and out- 
lined its idea and effort for the 
months to come. 

The most elaborate of all the re- 
ports was that of Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, in which the details of the 
kindergarten work, in which her 
great class interested, were 
given. Begun years ago with 
two kindergartens, pose 109 


dj children, there are now 37 kinder- 


an enrollment of 3,318 chil- 


dren, and an snnual expenditure of 


$43,196. There are 18 endowed kin- 
dergartens; the total cost of the work 
has been $452,852. Miss Cooper is 
the Managing Secretary and Super- 
intendent. From the 70,000 “re. 
ports” sent out fruit has been borne 
in the birth of 167 kindergartens re- 
ported. Most interesting details 
were given of Mrs. Cooper’s work in 
the East, where she gave thirty-seven 
addresses before the most noted 
assemblies in Chicago and other 
cities. But, after all, the return 
home to San Francisco was grateful 
to her, and she avers that though 
she visited a great many Bible classes, 
in her absence she saw none like her 
own beloved class. _ 

The church has met many losses 
during the year just gone by remov- 
als and by death, two of its Trustees, 
Mr. S. M. Runyon and Mr. Geo. C. 
Shreve, being among the number. 
It is to be gratefully noted that where 
so many and varied reports have 
been given, so few of them have been 
written in the minor key, and that 
pastor and people alike seem full of 
hope and -courage for the work of 
God in this noble old church for the 
year to come. 

Rev. John Rea, assistant pastor and 
Sunday-school Superintendent, was 
elected clerk of the church. All 
communications intended for the 
clerk may be sent to him addressed 
at the church, corner Post and Mason 
streets, San Francisco. Com. 


A MODEL LAYMAN. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


The friendship of George H. Kel- 
logg has been exceedingly precious 
to me, and I feel very keenly the loss 
of this good man. Twenty-four years 
ago I came from Andover Seminary 
to take charge of the Congregational 
church in Redwood City, and for ten 
years remained its pastor. I found 
there a young church seven years — 
old, with less than twenty-five resi- 
dent members. Among them were 
some very excellent and faithful dis- 
ciples, whom I hold in grateful re- 
membrance; but pre-eminent among 
them all for unsparing devotion to 
the interests of the church, for aid in 
its maintenance and for wisdom in its 
counsels, were Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Kellogg. They had been con- 
nected with the church for four 
years, having been received by letter 
from the First church in Oakland, 
then under the care of Dr. Mooar. 
For three years after my arrival 
Mrs. Kellogg co-operated with her 
husband in the rare Christian service 
she as well as he knew so well how 
to render; then, in obedience to the 
Master’s call, this gifted, consecrated 
woman went to higher service. 

Her husband remained to us, and 
year by year gave to that church the 
best that was in him, and large gifts 
from what he possessed. He filled 
the offices of deacon, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school and Treasurer, 
and yet he never usurped functions 
belonging to others, never failed in 
any service, however lowly, and al- 
ways sought out opportunities of 
helping his pastor, of ministering to 
the sick, and sorrowing, and of “do- 
ing good as he had opportunity.” 

In all those years he was the same 
busy, burdened, business man that 
he has always been, giving certain 
hours to his business in San Fran- 
cisco, and the remainder of his time 
to his family in his attractive subur- 
ban home, and to the church that he 
so lovingly served. It seems fitting 
to add that the children in that home 
came early into sympathy with the 
service their parents loved, and that 
church, as well as others, have been 
made stronger because of their influ- 
ence. 

His legacy of $1,000 to the church 
in Redwood is evidence that the love 
he bore for it in the days gone by 
had known no change, no decay; but 
a greater legacy than this is the 
-benign influence of his gentle, faith- 
ful, generous service rendered to 4 
struggling, growing Christian church, 
and of his personal testimony as a 


| successful business man to the value 


of things spiritual. : 
When I recall what he was to me, 
his pastor, in those years now gone, 
I realize how blessed are those pas- 
tors who have such laymen in their 
churches. May the mantle of George 
H. Kellogg rest upon our Christiav 
business men! Then would the cause 
he held so dear prosper in many 4 
church where now it languishes. 


Mr. George H. Kellogg was the 
first Kecording Secretary and a life 
member of the San Francisco Young 
Men’s Christian Association; he was 
presént at the first meeting, held July 
18, 1853, for its organization. The 
records of that meeting are in his 
own handwriting. For the past forty 
years he has been a firm friend and 
liberal supporter of the work, and in 
his death we were not forgotten, 48 
he left the Association by will $1,000. 

H. J. McCoy. 


New York city has 496 newspapers. 


MARRIED. 


THORNE—WICKERD.—In Eagle -Rock Valley, 
Los Angeles county, November 26, 1893, by 
Rev. George Morris, William H. Thorne of 
Washington and Nina M. Wickerd of Eagle 
Rock Valley. 

the First Congreg- 

tional. church, Wednesday evening, Novem 


_ ber 2a,1 by Rev. Dr. O, O. Brown, Philip 
~ Heatley of this city and Miss Sara Close of 
Belfast, Ireland. | 
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THE PActIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


Religious Mews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. Philip Coombe preached a 
Thanksgiving sermon at Seventh- 
avenue chapel. 


Chaplain A. Drahms supplied the 
Green-street church and had good 
and attentive audiences. 


TACOMA. | 
Sunday, November 12th, was com- 


‘Mmunion day at the First church, Ta- 


coma. Four joined—new members 
were received. Dr. Hallock’s text 
was, “All things work together for 


‘good to them that love the Lord.” 


| Consolin g and tender were his words. 
He said he believed that all things 


Mile 


in the lands of their adoption they were 
strangers, or sojourners. Having then no fixed 
city or place of abode, the apostle reminds 
them of that place which had been promised 
them by our Lord. He would lift their eyes 
to behold that better country, even the heaven- 
ly, towards which they were hastening. To 
them, under their persecutions, as, indeed, to 
all Christians who have to encounter troubles 
and tribulation, the thought of that city, the 


IRublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
THE BEST TONIC KNOWN, : 
furnishing sustenance to both brain and body. 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE EXCURSIONS.— 


FIRST 


The GUNN Combina- 


been awarded the high- 


= * 


tion Folding Bed has 


worked for good to thé children of 


é God; but more especially had he 
church in the morning, from Isaiah reason within the past year to believe 


lx: 31, “But they that wait upon the it. The congregation rejoiced with 
Lord shall renew their strength; they him that his son, who was very ill 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; with typhoid fever in Chicago, was 
they shall run, and not be weary; recovering. 


Tourist cars, personally conducted, every 
Thursday through to New York, Boston, and 
all Eastern points, commencing April 25th. fe 


Every Tuesday and every Thursday to Chicago | 
Call on or address F. E. Shearer, Manager, 1 An TA “a J 
SHERL./ 


new Jerusalem, whose builder and founder is 
God, comes as a grateful inspiration. And 
into this state they are ‘‘elect,” chosen, ‘‘ac- 
cording to the foreknowledge of God.” Of this 
‘telection” much has been made. It is simply 
chosen, ‘‘called out,” to be the members of the 


est possible prize at the 


Mr: Pullan preached at the Third 


Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ladies, cal] at the Wonder Hat, Flowe: 


Dr. Hallock has only. 


and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 


and they shall walk and not faint.” | recently returned from his bedside. | ©D¥"ch of God here, and of the number of the ) : - 
Isaiah in bis prophecy is like a fifth Sweet and helpful was the service; saved hereafter. John Wesley had put it very aaa New Hats, new Rese Low Over all the compete 
evangelist as compared with the utter- | but sad to some will be the thought | #PPropriately: “Election, in the Scriptural } : : tors in the United 
ances of the New Testament. Waiting | that a mother, loving and devoted, | 8¢"%* is God’s doing anything that our merit States. 

A THIMBLEFUL OF FACT 


upon the Lord, fixing the heart on 


God, is the most important achieve- 
ment in life. Fixedness of our hold 
on God is often shaken by absorption 
in the things of the world, which are 
too often putin place of God. Stead- 
fastness of purpose was illustrated 


by the astronomer, who from four to 


will sit no more in earthly courts 
with the children of the King, at the 
feast of the Lord’s Supper. 

Mrs. Adeline Godding was appar- 
ently well, and listened attentively to 
the fervent words of her pastor, and 
took the bread and wine “in memory” 
of her Master, and at the close of the 


or power has no part in.” And so if God calls 
us to be members of his body of believers, it is 
his grace that works in us; his foreknowledge, 
in itself, does not affect us, It is all of grace 
‘fand through the sanctification of the Spirit.’’ 
The co-operation of the Spirit, so conformable 
to the teaching of Scripture elsewhere. 1emoves 
the arbitrariness of God’s decree, as some would 


Weighs More than a Pailful of Theory. 


Everybody knows that the 


fo be seen and bought 
ONLY of the | 


seven hours holds a camera focused | service sank into unconsciousness to | )*v¢ it. It is the work of the Spirit to sanctify, ALIFORNIA 

on‘an object in the heavens, thus ob- | “awake in His likeness.” or set apar’, “‘unto obedience and sprinkling 
taining visions of stellar wonders that | «« How sweet to be for such a slumber meet !”* of the blood of Jesus Christ.” Notice how | FURNITURE 

are not revealed even by the 36-inch Mrs. Godding was an earnest wom. that the grand result follows in the divine order, BRING THE COMPANY : 


lens of the Lick Telescope. Hold the 
heart to one thought; of God. Wait- 
ing upon God is to bé.keenly sensi- 
tive to our responsibilities to Him; 
is putting off the old, and putting on 
the new. Itis bringing every facul- 
ty into his service, and puts a new 
spirit into the secular activities of 
life. “Shall renew their strength” 
means robustness of spiritual life; 
power victoriously to combat evil, to 
bring light in place of darkness. The 
eagle’s flight is exultant vigor, up- 
ward, sunward, tireless till lost to 
view. This is the young convert’s 
sense of new power, and is needed by 
the Christian Endeavorer. Running 
without weariness is an advanced ex- 
perienee in the Christian race, and 
represents more sustained force than 
eagle’s flight, like the strong steady 


current of the mighty river, and is 


the Pauline stage of the Christian 
warfare; aggressive and maintained 
power in which difficulties only stim- 
ulate to higher achievement. Some 
mount up for awhile, but fail to at- 
tain the runner’s sustained strength. 
Walking without fainting represents 
the tranquil period of fixed habit; 
steady but sure advancement. Walk- 
ing is the best type of Christian ac- 
tivity; to “walk in the spirit,” to 
“walk with God.” This is the Apos- 
tle John’s period of Christian develop- 
ment, in which the burden-bearing 
stage is past, and a steadfastness at- 
tained; a sure step and a regal vision, 
through strength constantly renewed 
from God. H. C. F. 


Chaplain Joseph Rowell spent last 
Sabbath at Petaluma, preaching in 
the Congregational church in the 
morning. 

The church at Haywards has met 
with a great loss in the death of the 
wife of Deacon S. D. Warren. She 
was attacked by /a grippe at 2 P. m. 
Sunday, November 12th, which re- 
sulted in neuralgia, which passed 
back and forth in different parts of 
her body, and finally settled fatally, 
on the 17th, in the left breast. Her 
sufferings were very great. Her son 
returned from New Mexico on Tues- 


n. Her husband testifies that “a 
ter woman never lived.” It is a 
sad bereavement for him, and his 
house is left unto him desolate; but 
he has the sympathies of a host of 
friends. The town has gone through 
deep waters in the last few days. 
Mrs. Warren died on Friday, and on 
Saturday Mrs. Woods; and Henry 
Oaks and Mrs. Collins on the same 
day, Wm. Hayward on Monday, and 
Miss Louisa Hayward was not expect- 
ed to live. There were six dead in 
town on Sunday, and Miss Hamilton 
of Oakland died at her sister's, in the 
hills back of Haywards, and was bur- 
ied November 24th. J. C. H. 
Christian baptism was administered 
to seven children by Rev. H. T. 
Shepard at Black Diamond, Wash., 
on Monday evening, November 13th. 


D 


day, and she was buried in the after- 


‘The church’s house of worship has 


been improved by the addition of a 
covered entrance. Superintendent 
A. Judson Bailey preached in Pastor 
Shepard’s pulpit on Sunday, Novem- 


ber 8th, and addressed the Franklin 
-Sunday-school on the same day. 


D. L. Moody is in Northfield rest- 
ing after the work of the summer 
and fall at Chicago. It is said he 
will begin work in Providence Jan- 
uary Ist. 

November 5th, the First church, 
Binghampton, N. Y., received eighty- 
five. <The Mills meetings were felt 
in that place. 

The churches of Concord, N. H., 
held their fifty-firet annual meeting 
November 5th for Christian fellow- 


an, bright and cheerful. Her young 
daughter, just entering her ’teens, 
will miss her mother’s tender guid- 
ance, and her sons will sorrow for 
their mother. The Sunday-school 
class of which she was a member can 
illy afford to lose her. Prayer-meet- 
ing will be the poorer for her depar- 
ture. But, if one must leave church 
and friends—and we shall all cer- 
tainly do so, some day—how sweet 
it must be to go from His table here 
below to sit down with Him in the 
kingdom above—“to go no more out 
forever.” 

Our Methodist brethren of the 
First M. E. church are rejoicing in a 
gracious, revival. Mr. Gallagher of 
the Atkinson Memorial church 
preached very acceptably to good 
congregations morning and evening 
during Dr. Hallock’s absence. We 
are having frosty nights, and clear, 
beautiful days, and _ evenings, 
when “His Majesty,” Mt. Tacoma, is 
bathed in rose and purple—a wonder- 
ful picture! A. W.N. 

Tacoma, Nov. 18, 1893. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, DEC. 10TH. 
I PETER I:1-12. 


The Heavenly Inheritance. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text.—‘‘Giving thanks unto the 
Father, which hath made us meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
(Col. i: 12.) | 

It is difficult, perhaps, from:a merely human 
standpoint, to recognize in the writer of this 
epistle the froward, impetuous Peter of the pre- 


Pentecostal days. Although with his brother 
apostles, James and John, he seemed to enjoy a 


' Closer fellowship with the Master, yet Peter’s 


loyalty to our Lord was not strong enough to 
assert itself during the dark days of Gethsemane 
and Calvary. Ah! but Peter had suftered much 
and learned more during these trying times 
From the moment that Christ in the judgment 
hall of the High Priest’s house turned and look- 
ed upon Peter at the third denial, until the time 
when, after the resurrection, the risen Christ, 
on the sea of Tiberias, put to him the thrice- 


repeated question, ‘‘Lovest thou me?” (John 


xxi) the repentant Peter had undergone a vast 
change. Instead of an impatient instability, 
there was now a solidly grounded faith. He 
had put off vacillating temerity, and his whole 
being was instinct with a consecrated courage. 


The Holy Spirit had descended upon Peter, and» 


so renewed, he was ready to seal his devotion 
to his Lord with a martyr’s blood. _ 

In order to trace this apostle’s life and work, 
it is necessary to depend largely upon extrane- 
ous history. He was certainly with the rest 
of the brethren in Jerusalem after the ascension 
of our Lord. Then he went, in company with 
John, from Jerusalem to Samaria. He met 
Paul after his conversion at Jerusalem, and we 
next hear of him visiting Lydda and Joppa. 
Thence he went to Cesarea, and, returning to 
Jerusalem, was imprisoned by Herod Agrippa, 
when he was miraculously released by the angel 
of the Lord. 

It seems to be generally acknowledged that 
when he left Judea he went to Antioch, and 
thence traveled through the region of country 
here designated—Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bythenia. Coming to Rome probab- 
ly about 63 A. D., he is believed to have obtain- 
ed the crown of martyrdom in 64 A. D., being 
crucified with his head hanging down, at his 
own request, it is said, because he did not con- 
sider himself worthy to suffer in the same man- 
ner as his Lord. The epistles are conceded by 


the most competent scholars to have been writ- 


ten from Babylon (I Peter v: 13), and about 
60 A, D. | 
If it were asked to point out in the O 


| Testament Scriptures the passage parallel to 


this, it will be found in Exodus xv, oras it is 
rendered in Psalm cxxxi. In these the 
Lord’s redeemed have passed out of the house 
of bondage, and into the glorious realization 
of the inheritance promised to their fathers. In 
this passage before us, we have the anointed 
of Christ released from the bondage of sin, and 


The work of the Spirit is to apply the blood ‘of 
Jesus Christ, and that this grace should be ex- 
vended to us does not flow from our own merit 
or righteousness, We have no claim upon it. 
If we reccive it at all, it is solely because of the 
‘abundant mercy” of God. Thers is a present 
value in this fur us. The hope to which we are 
thus called is a ‘“‘living hope.” Christ rose 
from the dead, and assures us that there is a 
resurrection of the dead Further, he has gone 
to prepare a place for us, and so the hope that 
Christ instills into oursouls has a distinct refer- 
ence to life everlasting. This is in— 
IT. The Heavenly Inheritance (4-9). 
called an inheritance because it wase bequeath- 
ed to the children of God through the death of 
Christ. The idea of an inheritance naturally 
involves that of relationship. If one falls heir 
to a possession, the mind immediately reverts to 
the ground upon which the bequest is made. A 
son inherits, by reason of his sonship, his rela- 
tion to the father, whose property he inherits. 
And even when no such relationship exists, as 
ina stranger, there must be some interest in 


we come under both heads, 


God and joint heirs with Christ”; and, besides 
all this, God has shown that he has an interest 
in us by his great plan of siving grace. The 
nature of this inheritance makes God’s abund- 
ant mercy all the more glorious. It is incor- 
ruptible. How unlike any earthly inheritance , 
even though vast and princely in dimension ! 
Other possessions fade and are hable to depre- 
ciation, but this ‘‘heavenly inheritance” be- 
longs to a higher order of ‘things. Nothing 
can tarnish it, no moth nor dust can corrupt 
it, nor any thief break through and steal it. 
Reserved in heaven for such as are worthy; and 
not only so, but we are kept in reserve to enjoy 
it. With the whole omnipotence of God be- 
hind us, who can separate us from the love that 
would beget in us sucha ‘‘lively hope”? Well 
might the apostle say that these strangers 
should rejoice, even though their eyes were 
blinded by tears on account of their present 
tribulations. These are only for a_ season. 
Soon the inheritance will be ours, and will be 
eternal; and so, in such light, trials of faith will 
become more precious than gold, because of 
the end in view, which is the salvation of the 
soul. But oh! more precious than that should 
be the thought of how this redounds to the 
praise and honor of our Lord Jesus Christ. To 
be able to show honor and praise to Christ 


ought to be the Christian believer’s highest | 


privilege, without any thought of self, or of self- 
interest. I know nothing more grand than the 
thought of being worthy to reflect honor or 
give praise to the once lowly but now highly 
exalted Christ, ‘‘whom having not seen, ye 
love.” 

IIT, The Value of this Heritage (10-12). The 
mystery of redemption is one of the things 


| which has excited the curiosity and adoration 


of angels. Clothed as it had been in the 
vague language of prophecy, many of those 
who were chosen to predict it had sought to 
learn more of its nature. But, as Christ told 
his disciples, they were blessed because they 
had seen its realization. To them had been re- 
vealed what had been hidden from many right- 
eous men. The figure of speech the apostle 
here uses in verse 12 signifies the act of angels 
stooping down, and close!y examining or study- 
ing, poring over it, as we would say. And 
what is it they thus study attentively ? Just 
those things which are daily preached unto us 
by the gospel—salvation of souls; that which 
brought the Son ot God down from the highest 


heavens to accomplish; which induced the Son. 


of God to empty himself of the glory which he 
had before the world was, and be incarnate 
and suffer a life of opposition, the shameful 
death on the cross, with the hiding of the Fath- 
er’s face. Is it any wonder that angelic minds 
should wonder at the sight of the Eternal Son 
of God suffering for man? Is it a marvelous 
thing that angels and archangels should ‘look 
attentively” on the tragedy of the cross, and 
wonder that such stupendous measures should 
be undertaken for worthless, sinful humanity ? 
Oh ! strangest of all is it that man should be so 


little moved by this ‘abundant mercy”! ‘‘Is 
it nothing to you all, ye that pass by?” Yes, 


these things which were objects of deep study 
to the angels of God have been the eternal 
truths upon which the hopes and jeys of count- 
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Spirit, and the blood of Jesus Christ. 

I. The Heirs of God (1-3). There can be 
but little hesitancy as to whom the apostle here 
designates as the recipients of those privileges 
and promises. They were the ‘‘strangers of the 
dispersion,” scattered as they were through all 
Asia Minor, or that territory between the Med- 


had fled from persecution, and, consequently, — 


tion of this revelation of infinite love, our 
thoughts find fitting expression in the apostle’s 


words, ‘‘Blessed be God who hath begotten us" 


unto a lively hope.” - 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Folks. 
a Who Ground the Wheat? 


Near a mill, such as painters love to limn, 
I sat on a rock by the brooklet’s bim, 
While the brook ran on, and the wheels ran 
round, 
And the grist for the farmer’s boy was 
ground. 
‘* I grind the wheat,” sang the brook in glee— 
‘¢ There would be no flour if it were not for 
me. 
I drive that lazy wheel round and round, 
And that is the way the grist is ground.” 


‘‘ | grind the wheat,” answered back the old 
wheel, 
‘¢ I grind the flour and I grind the meal. 
I keep turning the mill-stones round and 
round, 
Aid that is the way the grist is ground.” 


Through the old mill’s dusty, half-open door 
Came a noise between a rattle and roar. 
’Twas the mill-stones singing as they turned 


round — 
‘*We turn, and between us the grist is 
| ground.” 


Then I heard the jolly old miller say, 
As he helped the boy to mount and away, 
‘¢ Fit for any king that ever was crowned, 
The very best grist that I ever ground.” 
— Western Christian Advocate. 


‘WHAT FAITH SAW. 
BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS. 


Brother Tom was bending over his 


beautiful brass microscope, and little 

Faith was arranging the dolls that 

adorned her “orphan asylum.” 

_ Faith,” said the big brother, sud- 
denly, “did you know that butterflies 

are all covered with scales, like the 

trout I caught yesterday ?” 

“No,” said Faith promptly, “I 
didn’t, did you ”” 

“Yes,” answered Tom gravely. 

Faith grew interested at once— 
Tom was not teasing, after all—and 
leaving the orphans in wild confu- 
sion on the floor of the doll-house, she 
went over to his desk, and leaned her 
little elbow on the green cover. 
“Tell me about it, Tom.” 

«T’ll show it to you,” said Tom, 
‘which will be better,” and he open- 
ed a drawer, and took out a pretty 
brown butterfly. “Here is a dead 
one I found yesterday. Rub your 
finger over the wing, Faith.” 

A gentle pressure on the shining 
surface, and Faith removed her finger 
with its tip covered with a fine dust. 
“Now,” said Tom, “rub that dust off 
on this little glass slide, and well see 
about it.” | 

Faith obeyed, and taking the slide 
from her hand, Tom placed it under 
the microscope, and adjusted the 
brass tube. 

“Take a look for yourself, Faith,” 

and the little sister’s blue eyes look- 
ed through the tube. 
_ “They are really and truly scales,” 
she exclaimed, “shaped just like the 
fish’s. But they are not brown like 
that dust. These are red, and yel- 
low, and there are some lovely light 
blue ones.” 

“It’s that same brown dust, and no 
mistake. I'll tell you about it, Faith. 
They look brown on the wing, and so 
some of them are; but a great many 
are what we call iridescent—that 
means they shine different colors in 
different lights. And another thing, 
Faith. On the butterfly’s wing these 
scales were all arranged in regular 
rows, one overlapping another. They 
have been compared to the shingles 
on a roof.” | 

‘Now, said Tom, when Faith look- 
- ed up from the microscope, “Do you 
know how butterflies get honey out 
of the flowers ?” 

No, Faith did not, and so the big 
brother explained. ‘Every butterfly 


has two tongues, Faith. See how 


thick and furry the hairs are around 
the head, and hege are the two little 
tongues, coiled up inside the hairs; 
each one is shaped like an elephant’s 
trunk. You can see it pretty well 
without the microscope.” Then, with 
a slender pair of forceps, he broke off 
one of the tiny “trunks,” and placed 
it under the microscope. 

Faith was delighted with the deli- 
cate, golden-brown thing, and told 
Tom that she thought it was very 
much prettier than the trunk of that 
elephant at the zoological park, 
which she had fed with peanuts the 
day before, and the next time she 
saw a butterfly out on the rose-bush, 
she was going to watch it just as hard 
as she could, and see it “unroll its 
tongue.” 

Tom opened another desk drawer, 
and drew outa little pink moth; it 
was quite dead, he assured his little 
sister, so the forceps could not hurt 
it. Then he carefully pulled off the 
two tiny “horns.” (So Faith called 
them, but Tom said “antennae.”) 
They were so small Faith didn’t sup- 
pose they would be very interesting, 
but when they were under the mi- 
croscope, she changed her mind. 
- “Why, they are lovely silky feathers,” 
she exclaimed, and Tom smiled. 

“Look ‘here, -Faithie,” said Tom, 
holding out his hand. “What do you 
think I have here ?” 


“Why, it is nothing but a piece of 
bread covered with mould: I want 


to see something preity, Tom.” 
“Don’t you worry,” said Tom, “I 


am going to show you 


pre tty. 


“With sharp knife he ahived off a’ 


thin piece of the bread, leaving the 
mould undisturbed on ‘the top, and 
laced it under the micr 
“Now you may look, Faith.” 
“Oh, how lovely,” said Faith, “I see 
lots of little round balls, growing on 


tiniest’ little stems. Tt is like a’ 


garden of plants, Tom; no, it is more 
like an orchard, and these are all the 
fruit trees.” | 


“Well,” answered her brother, 


“they are real little plants, and those 
little round balls are the fruit. Now 
I am going toshow you afly’s tongue. 
See if you don’t think it is even 
prettier than the long tongue the 
butterfly pokes into the flowers.”. 


“Tom, it is beautiful,” said 
clasping her little hands. 
«What does it look like ?” * 
“Oh, like a fan,” she answered 
slowly, “a feather fan. It isn't thick 
and solid like our tongues, is it? 
This looks like a good many loops 
put close together, and each one is 
all covered with hairs. What are 
those two brown hairy things at the 
side, Tom, that look like little clubs ?” 
«Those are sheaths to protect the 
tongue,” said Tom. “ When the fly 
hasn’t a lump of sugar, or anything 
else worth investigating, he folds his 


| tongue up, and the little sheath each 


Now, suppose. we 


side keeps it safe. 
I'll tell you 


look at a beetle’s eye. 


| something, Faith. Nearly every one 


knows that the fly’s eye is made up 
of several thousand small eyes; but a 
‘great.many people don’t know that 
the eye of every real insect is made 
on just the same plan. But its a 
fact, and I want you to see the 
beetle’s eye, because the facets (that 
is the name of the little eyes) are 
very clear and distinct.” 


So Faith peered through the tube, 
and, to her amazement, saw row after 
row of small, six-sided figures. 

“Ts each of those little round things 
an eye?” she asked. . 

“Yes; but look again, are they 
round ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Faith, after another 
survey. “They do have six sides.” 

“Now,” said Tom, consulting his 
watch, “I have an engagement to meet 
in a few minutés, but you must see 
this little piece of a dragon-fly’s wing 
before I put the microscope away.” 

“Tt is very curious,” said Faith, in 
her earnest little way. 

Then suppose you describe it to 
me.” 

« Well, in the first place it looks 
like lattice-work, or like a net.” 

“That's good,” said Tom, encourag- 
ingly, “it does look like a net. What 
else ?” 

“Then the veins are covered with 
sharp thorns, and some of them point 
rightup. Between the veins the wing 
is very thin—just like gauze. Some- 
times the little veins come together 
to make a square, sometimes a long 
square.” 

An oblong,” said Tom. 

« An oblong,” repeated Faith, “and 
sometimes they make alittle thing with 
three sides—a—a triangle. Then there 
are some more shapes, too.” — 

Faith was quite sober when Tom 
put the microscope into its pretty 
walnut case. 

« What are you thinking of, Topsy,” 
asked Tom. | | 

“ Do you suppose, Tom,” said Faith, 
“that God sees all these things as we 
see them with our eyes, or as they 
look under the microscope? I do wish 
I knew.”— The Watchman. | 


be interested to learn that a direct 
descendant in the sixth generation of 
Daniel Defoe, of Robinson Crusoe 
fame, has just arrived in New York. 
He is the cook of a British sailing 
vessel. The last Daniel is of light 
complexion, blue eyes, well-cut fea- 


is &@ connoisseur on mutton stews and 
hard tack. Daniel is the fourth of 
that name in his own immediate fam- 
ily. His father, Daniel Defoe, would 
take no chances. Three sons were 
named Daniel. The first was plain 
Daniel Defoe, the second Daniel, 
Daniel Defoe, and the third Daniel 
Defoe. All died, and another son 
being born (the present one, sailor 
Daniel), the name was conferred up- 
on him. Daniel does not like the 
sea, and he said that the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, the spot celebrated 
by his ancestor as his place of exile, 
and the discovery of his man Friday, 
had no inspiration for him. He pass- 
ed it en route to New York. He will 
leave the sea when his apprentice- 
ship has expired and live on land.— 
St. Louis Christian Advocate. — 


~The Bible is not an iron safe; to be 
opened by those who are keen enough 
to discover the combination: it is 
rather a rare and delicate flower, that 
must have a certain atmosphere be- 
fore it can be induced to unfold its 
petals and disclose‘fts honey-cup and 
share with you its sweet perfume. 
The atmosphere of the book is the at- 
mosphere of prayer. When you have 
entered your closet and opened the 
window toward Jerusalem and. felt 
the heavenly breeze fan your cheeks 


comes indeed the Word of God.— 
The Bible Reader. 


_ All the following occurred on Fri- 
day: “The Mayflower landed, 'the 
Bastile was. burned, Moscow was 
burned, Washington . was. :born, 
‘Shakespeare was born, America was 
discovered, Lincoln was assassinated, 
Queen Victoria ‘was married, Julius 
Ceesar was assassinated, the battle of 
Marengo was fought,’ the ‘battle ‘of 
Waterloo was fought, Joan of Arc 
was burned at the stake, the battle of 


_ ‘The boys of the United States will | 


tures and pleasing appearance. He 


—then the dull pages are transformed 
into a living voice and the book jbe- 


New Orleans was fought, the Declar- | 
ation of Independence was signed. 


PASS IT ON. 


Once when I was a schoolboy go- 
ing home for the holidays I had a 
long way to go to reach the far-away 
little town in which I dwelt. I ar- 
rived at Bristol, and got on board the 
steamer with just money enough to 
pay my fare, and that being settled, 
I thought, in mv innocence, I had 
paid for everything I needed in the 
way of meals. I had what I wanted 
as long as we were in smooth water; 
then came the rough Atlantic and the 
need of nothing more. I had been 
lying in my berth for hours, wretch- 
edly ill, and past caring for anything, 
when there came the steward and 
stood beside me. | 

“Your bill, sir,” said he, holding 
out a piece of paper. 

“I have no money,” I said in my 
wretchedness. 

“Then I shall keep your luggage. 
What is your name and address? ” 

I told him. Instantly he took off 
the cap he wore, with a gilt band 
about it, and held out his hand. “I 
should like to shake hands with you,” 


-he said. 


I gave him my hand, and shook 
his as well as I could. Then came 
the explanation, how that some years 
before some little kindness had been 


shown his mother by my father in|. 


the sorrow of her widowhood. 

“T never thought the chance would 
come for me to repay it,” said he, 
pleasantly; “but I am glad it has.” 

“So am I,” said I. : 

As soon as I got ashore I told my 
father what had happened. 

“Ah,” said he “see how a bit of 
kindness lives! Now he bas passed 
it on to you. Remember, if you meet 
anybody that needs a friendly hand, 
you must pass it on to them.” 


Years had gone by. I had grown. 


up and quite forgotten it all, until 
one day I had to go to the station of 


one of our main lines. I was just go- 


ing to take my, ticket when I saw a 
little lad crying—a thorough gentle- 
man he was, trying to keep back the 
troublesome tears, as he pleaded with 
the booking clerk. | 

“What is the matter, my lad?” I 

asked. 
_ “If you please, I haven’t enough 
money to pay my fare. I have all I 
want but a few pence, and [I tell I 
the clerk if he will trust me I will be 
sure to pay him.” 

Instantly flashed upon me the for- 
gotten story of longago. Here, then, 
was my chance to pass it on. 

I gave him the sum needed, and 
then got into the carriage with him. 
Then I told the little fellow the story 
of long ago, and of the steward’s 
kindness to me. | 

“Now, to-day,” I said, “I pass it on 
to you, and remember that if you 
meet anyone who needs a kindly 
hand, you must pass it on to him.” 

“7 will, sir; I will,” cried the lad, 
ashe took my hand, and his eyes 
flashed with eagerness. 7 

«“T am sure you will,” I answered. 

I reached my destination, and left 
my little friend. The last sign I had 
of him was the handkerchief flutter- 
ing from the window of the carriage, 
as if to say, “Itis all right, sir; I will 
-pass it on.”— Home and School Visitor. 


A STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The following story of Abraham 
Lincoln, found in the New York Ob- 
server, is vouched for by one who was 
intimately acquainted with Mrs. 
Comstock and a co-laborer with her. 
Mrs. Comstock was a well-known 


Quaker lady, like Mrs. Fry, who.de- 
voted herself to work in the hospitals 


and army prisons during the war. 
She went through the prisons and 
hospitals, conversed with the inmates, 
prayed with and comforted them. 
She was permitted to go everywhere. 
Even Mosby, the guerilla chief, gave 
her at one time an escort of his 
men. 

- Three days before Abraham Lin- 
coln was shot Mrs. Comstock called 
upon him. She had been refused 
permission to pray in one of the army 
hospitals by some of the chaplains, 
and appealed to the President. Mr. 
Lincoln heard her story, and wrote: 
“Give Mrs. Comstock access to all 
hospitals and to all inmates with 
whom she desires to hold religious 
service.” Then he said: “Mrs. Com- 
stock, I want you to pray with me.” 
They knelt down, and as the Quaker 
lady folded her hands she felt the 
hand of the President placed upon 
her own. It trembled like a leaf. 
She prayed with all her heart and 
fervor, and as she rose from her 
knees Lincoln thanked her, saying: 
“I feel helped and strengthened by 
your prayers.” She went her way to 
pray with the sick and dying, and 
me days afterward Lincoln was 
shot. | 


WARNING WORDS. 


“Intemperance comes with noise- 
less step, and binds its first cord with 


@ touch too light to be felt. Hard 


| brain-workers, and foolish medical 


men ought to ponder on the follow- 


ing. words quoted from Harriet Mar- 
tinean’s Autobiography. -A*clergy- 
man had been speaking to her about 
the habit of relieving the tear and 


wear of authorship with pernicious 
stimulants. 
“Fresh air and cold water are my 
stimulants.” “I believe you,” he re- 


plied. “But you work in the morn- | 


ing; end: there is,;much,, in that.” I | 


. 


short 


| the time of receipt of order. 


“Why, I do not,” said I. 


physician who called upon me ob- 


to be exhausted at the end of the 
day. He would not advise any alco- 


I liked might do me good. 
have a cupboard there at your hand,” 
said he. “Keep a bottle of hock and 
a wine glass there, and help yourself 
when you feel you want it” ‘No, 
thank you,” said I. “If I took wine 
it should not be when alone; nor 


might take a little more and a little 
more, till my solitary glass might 
become a regular tippling habit.”— 
Indian Witness. | 


FIBRES MADE OF QUARTZ. 


«“ People commonly speak of a hair 
as representing the utmost conceiv- 
able fineness,” said a physicist, “but 


so that its diameter will be little more 
than one one-thousandth of an inch. 

“ With spun glass you can even ex- 
cel the copper wire in point of thin- 
ness, making it less than one one- 
thousandth of an inch thick. How- 
ever, silk fibre is finer by far than 
spun glass can be made, Each fibre 
of a silk cocoon is only one two-thou- 
sandth of an inch thick. 

“But, suppose you want something 
finer than hair, or drawn copper, or 
spun glass, or silk fibre, you can get 
it by melting quartz under an oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe and pulling it 
out. So fine is the result obtainable 
that lengths of quartz fibre can be 
thus procured many yards long and 
not more than one five-thousandth of 
an inch in thickness. Yet these are 
coarse beside others which you can 


get from the same material, which | 
may be drawn out to a diameter that | 


has been estimated at one-millionth 
of an inch. Such threads can be 
made in this way, but they are in- 


visible under the microscope of the | 
highest power. You can get a notion | 


of their fineness when the fact is 


stated that an inch cube of quartz ' 


drawn out to this degree would go 
around the world 658 times. To put 
it otherwise, a grain of sand, barely 


| large enough to be visible to the 


naked eye, would make one thousand 
miles of thread. The finest of such 
fibres is stronger in proportion to its 
thickness than the best quality of 
bar-steel. 


“Such minute figures, however, 
cannot be dealt with with comprehen- 
sion. Suppose, therefore, that you 
draw your quartz fibres to the thick- 
ness of one fifteen-thousandth part of 
aninch. Thatis comparatively coarse, 
but if you were to take one hundred 


-of them and twist them into a bundle 


you would produce a cable of the 
diameter of a single silk worm’s 
thread. I do not mean the silk for 
sewing that is wound up on a reel, 
for that is composed of an enormous 
number of such threads, but of the 
fiber as it is wound from the cocoon.” 
——Onward. 


In the gardens of a certain noble- 
man’s country house there appeared 
to be fixed at different spots painted 
not pick the flowers without leave.” 
Some wag got a paint brush and 


added an s to the last word. 


«I will not fail thee nor forsake 
thee.” 


1894 | 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


| ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 1894 will maintain 


the character that has-made it the favorite illus- 


trated periodical for the home. Among the 
results of enterprises undertaken by the pub- 
lishers, there will appear, during the year, 
superbly illustrated papers on India by Edwin 
Lord Weeks, on the Japanese Seasons by Al- 
fred Parsons, on Germany by Poultney Bigelow, 
on Paris by Richard Harding Davis, and on 
Mexico by Frederic Remington. _ 

Among the other notable features of the year 
will be novels by George Du Maurier and 
Charles Dudley Warner, the personal reminis- 
cences of W. D. Howells, and eight short 
stories of Western frontier life by Owen Wister. 
Short stories will also be contributed by Brand- 
er Matthews, Richard Harding Davis, Mary 
E, Wilkins, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Miss 
Laurence Alma Tadema, George A. Hibbard, 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire, Thomas Nelson Page, 
and others. Articles on topics of current in- 
terest will be contributed by distinguished 
spceialists, | | 
Harper’s Periodicals. 


PER YEAR, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE............. 84-00 
HARPER’S 4 00 
HARPER’S 
HARPRR’S YOUNG 2 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the Unite 
States, Canada,and Mexico. 


The Volumes of the MAGAZINE begin with 
the Numbers for June and December of each 
year. When no time is mentioned, subscrip- 
tions will begin with the Number current at 
Bound Volumes 
of HARPER’S MAGAZINE for three years back, 
in.neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of $3.00 per volume. 
Cloth cases, for binding, 50 cents each--by 


; mail post -paid. 


_ ‘Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harper & Brothers. 


_ Address: Harper & BroTHers, New York. 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No.4 SIXTH STREET,S.F. 
Near Market St. 


T nd to “work at night's | a 


All work wa)rant 
: ry repairing a specialty. 


served that I must not allow myself | 


holic wine; but any light wine that 
“You | 


would Ihelp myself to a glass. I | 


a copper wire can be spun much finer, | 


boards with this request: “ Please do | 


Thanks- giving means thanks-living. | 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs $1, 
ed. Fine d jew 
408 SUTTER STREET 


Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” 


tough pias, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little more, _ 
__ Pittsburgh. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


A NEW SERIES. NEW SERIAL STORIES. 
COPYRIGHTED TRANSLATIONS. 


As heretofore, THE Livinc AGE will present 
‘in convenient form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com- 
permeate representing every department of 

nowledge and Progress. 


Translations expressly for THE Liv1nG 
AGE and copyrighted will be a notable feature. 

Arrangements have been already made for Two 
Serial Stories of exceptional interest. One, 
entitled Manette Andrey—a Picture of Life dur- 


ing the Reign of Terror, from the French of Paul | 


Perret, will begin with the first issue of the 
New Series, January Ist. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


to obtain either one of three valuable works, each 
in two large octavo volumes, handsomely bound 
in cloth or half-seal, with THe Livinc Ace for 
soe 5oc. to $1.00 more than the price of the latter 
alone. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub. 
lished at from #6.00 to 29.00 a'set. . 

aa No library is complete without them. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 


4a@e-'To all New Subscribers for the year 1S04, 


remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 


Published Weekly at $S.oo per year, free of 


postage. 
Sample copies of THE Livinc AGE, 15c. each. 


4a Rates for clubbing THe Livinc AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Appress LITTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 


lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 


Gao. A. MacseTH Co. 


KEELEY INSTITUTE. 


Los Gates, Cal. 
oO. N. RAMSEY, = 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the wold renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, [)l.. for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 


Nervous Diseases. 


Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 


mation by oan on or addressing 
PEER TIFFANY, City Agent, 


Room 387, Academy of Sciences Building, 


8i9 Market St. 


Manager 


Just : Published 


A fine, large lithographic view of San 
Francisco in 1893 for 75c. Sent post- 
paid to any portion of the world for $1. 
We also have a fine selected stock of 
photographs of the City and State at 
$1.75 per dozen; and albums and 
views from 25c up. Maps and guide 
books. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANOIS00. 


Cc. BEACE 


4) ARM 

AMES LI NEORTH bar TESTIMONIALS. 
LE AGenT PAciFic Coast. 

—37 MARKET 6T.— SANFRANCISCO, CAL. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8@~Send for 
Catalogue. Hillsboro, O. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 


CHURGH BEL 


e ee an 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


MANUFACTURING 


LS 


PPER AND VIN.) . 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1896 
HAVE FURN/SHED 35.00 
SCHOOL & OTHER 


ELY & CO,, [PUREST BEST 
WEST-TROY, 
64) CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 


FOUNDRY 


CO., | Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio 4} a E. Tin. 


BELLE, Prats NO CHIMES. 


ort Payne, Ala. 


ter. J. HAnKIS, 


NEWENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 
‘FISHBECK & GLOOT2, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel -in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
give it a trial, if vou have not done so already 


 TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 


April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs, 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 

Nos. G1l and 613 Front Street, 


San 


| FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL, UR 


A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We ad as to nt- 
ability free of charge and we make NO C. GE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write 0 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


LAND 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


BROWN, 
Manager 


W. W. CHASE & Co. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
\ 


HA 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
19138 MARKET STREET 
| Sam Franorsco, 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Begs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH : 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5219. San Francisco 


The Pure Concentrated Unfermented 


RAPE JUICE 


_ BOTTLED BY 
_ The California Grape Food Company 
LOS GATOS, CAL. 


ec without boiling (either in the open air or under vacuum), and contains all the 
vor, food and medicinal properties that were present in the grapes from which the juice was 


, obtained. Owing to its concentrated condition, 
or of any chemical whatever, besides making a 
bottling ordinary unfermented grape juice. . 


it is preserved without the addition of sugar, 
saving of three-fourths of the usual expense of 
It is bottled expressly for family use as a pure food, 


a POE 2p drink and a non-alcoholic beverage, Two varieties of our concentrated juice 
— eons redilution with any aerated, carbonated ‘or pure cold water are bottled under our 
3 t. ¢., Red, Zinfandel, White; Muscatel. Sold only in pint bottles, the contents of whicb 


are:equal to one-half gallon of FRESH GRAPE JUICE, 


 Paeifie 


JOSEPH w. 


Coast :: Agency 


HOBSON, Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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middle-aged people, 


Wenpnespay, November 29, 1893. 


‘4 


Pacrrico: San 


ome Wircle. 


Pisgah Sights. 


Good, to forgive: 
Best, to forget; 
Living we fret; 
Dying, we live, 
Fretless and free, 
Soul, clap thy opinion ! 
Earth have dominion, 
Body o’er thee ! 


Wander at will, 
Day after day— 
Wander away, 
Wandering still— 
Soul that canst soar ! 
Body may slumber; 
Body shall cumber, 
Soul flight'no more’ 


Waft of soul’s wing ! 
What lies above ? 
Sunshine and love, 
Skyblue and spring ! 
Body hides—where ? 
Ferns of all feather, 
Mosses and heather, 
Yours be the care ! 
— Robert Browning. 


HEART WARMERS. 


My neighbor has sent me the daint- 
iest little tray, with a new kind of 
cake on her best hand-painted plate, 
covered with a drawn-work napkin. 
There is a bunch of rosebuds on the 
tray, and a tiny “cocked-hat” note; 
and I shall eat the cake, and put the 
roses in my belt, and the note in my 
pocket, and have a warm feeling in 
my heart all day. Pape 

There is another neighbor who has 
prettier plates and napkins, and makes 
delicious cake, but she never thinks 
to send me any. I suppose it is be- 
cause she knows that I make good 
things myself, and she thinks I do not 
care. But I do. That “sunshine 
cake” tasted better than anything I 
know how to make, and the flowers 
seemed sweeter than any of those 
that grow in my own patio, and, 
though I knew she loved me, it made 
the happy tears come to have her 
“say it again.” 

I wonder why we don’t oftener say 
that we love each other,: we staid, 
I mean. Of 
course, we speak from the heart’s 
depths in the great crises of life, 
when we first find that we love each 
other, or when some sickness or sor- 
row comes; but these times are often 
very far apart, and everyday love is 
so sweet and satisfying. 


There are plenty of friends to sym- 
pathize when you have a broken arm 
or a typhoid fever; but what an un- 
speakable comfort it is when the 
friend drops in at the close of a busy 
day who sees that you are all tired 
out, and that your burned finger that 
you haven't had time to tie up is ach- 
ing miserably, and that the “world is 
a wail.” You know she won't tell that 
you weren't “self-reliant” for a few 
minutes, and you do enjoy having 
her tuck you up on the lounge for a 
little rest while she smooths out the 
wrinkle with tender touch, and ties 


' up your finger, and “kisses the place 


to make it well.” Some people think 
that only babies like these things, but 
big ones often need them far more. 


Isn't it pathetic where Mrs. Whitney 


makes one of her strong, self-reliant 
people say that when she gets to 
heaven, the thing she wants most is 
to be “babied” a little while; and does 
it not hint of a truth that we are too 
apt to forget in this matter-of-fact 
world ? 

What is the part of our friend’s letter 
that we like best, that makes us like 
to carry it in our pocket, and give 
it a loving pat, now and then, as we 
are about our work? It isnot where 
she tells about her visit to the fair, or 
the funny speeches of the children, 
or the new summer dresses, or the 
new dresses, or the last. book she has 
read, though you heartily enjoy her 
bright way of putting things. It is 
where she says, “I have been think- 
ing all day how dear you are to me, 
and I want you to know that I love 
you with all my heart, and that I 
thank my Heavenly Father for such a 
sweet, true friend.” Maybe she thinks 
you are better than you really are— 
you know that well enough—but it is 
you she loves, and, if she thinks you 
are good, you will try not to disap- 
point her. | 

We know that many a letter sign- 
ed only “yours truly” comes from a 
heart overflowing with repressed af- 
fection, and that it is not always those 
who say most who feel most; 
but it is not true that if 
we would train our lips to say and 
our pen to write the loving words 
that come into our hearts, and that 
we crush back for fear of being gush- 
ing, it would make many another 
heart warm for days together ? 


I think we are often mistaken in 
our treatment of invalids in failing to 
express our real sympathy, under the 
mistaken idea that we are helping 
them to “ bearup.” All the sick peo- 
ple like to have Mrs. Lovewell come 
in when they are sick, and I have al- 
ways wondered why, for she is not 
especially lively, yet she knows how 
to cheer up the gloomiest invalids in 
town. I asked her the other day how 
she does it, and she smiled and said: 
“The other day I went ta.see a dear 
friend, confined to the house for 
weeks with torturing neuralgia. Her 


mother and sisters are perfectly de- | g 


voted to her, and have racked their 
brains to relieve the pain, but they 
are so afraid she will ‘lose control of 
herself.’ As I went in her sister said: 


anything about her sickness or she 
will give way.’ So I went in; and an- 
other sister was there and told all 
the funny things she could think of, 
and still Alice turned her head weari- 
ly on the pillow and laughed without 
a particle of merriment. I was 80 
glad when her sister was called out 
and Jeft me free to run over to the 
bed and take her in my arms and 
say, ‘My darling, the pain is so hard 
to bear, isn't it? I know just how 
you are suffering and am so sorry.’ 
Then I let her cry five minutes and 
kissed away the tears, and when her 
sister came back the cloud was gone, 
and the pain was easier to bear be- 
sg somebody knew just how she 
e 

We can’t all do just. like Mrs. Love- 
well, for she has had such long prac- 
tice in loving that it comes. right 
from the heart when she does a thing 
like that. 
showing our sympathy, if we would 
only let ourselves do it, and I do be- 
lieve that many sick people are all 
worn out with being “cheerful” and 
“bearing up,” and that it would be a 
real relief to let them have a good 
cry sometimes in the arms of some- 
body who understands. 

A young mother was standing by 
the coffin of her baby girl when a 
neighbor came in to comfort her. 
She stood a moment looking at the 
tiny figure and then said: “My dear, 
you don’t know what sorrow is. I 
have lost my husband and a beauti- 
ful grown daughter, and that is r 


sorrow.” True enough, but was:that_ 


the time to say it to the heart-broken 
mother, whose first taste of sorrow 
seemed so bitter? Far better to do 
as did another lady, a perfect strang- 
er, who heard of the baby’s death and 
came in and took the mother in her 
arms and said: “I know just how hard 
it is. I lost my own first little baby, 
and your baby was so lovely.” She 
did not mention then that her home 
had been many times desolated; she 
only thought of comforting the one 
who felt in that hour that all her own 
life had gone out with that of her 
baby. | 

We hear much of the need of tact 
to say the right word or do the right 
thing, but it is real sympathy that is 
the heart warmer, love that, with a 
fine instinct higher than tact, will see, 
and know, and understand the true 
way to reach the hearts of those who 
need us. Try it, everybody. Let 
the loving thought find expression in 
a word, a look, a letter; let the gen- 
erous impulse remain unchecked; let 
your eye be practiced in reading 
troubled faces and the Lord will give 
you more and more of his own bless- 
ed sunshine.—-Congregationalist. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 


Bacs.—The society girl needs a 
party bag in which to carry her slip- 
pers, fan, and gloves. Japanese crepe 
in dark blue and white, or brown 
and white will be suitable. The bag 
should be fourteen inches wide, and 
eighteen inches long, and lined with 
cambric to match the outside. Divide 
the bag into three compartments— 
the largest, occupying one-half the 
width, should be for slippers, and the 
smaller ones for fan and gloves. It 
should have no drawing string, but a 
frill of lace may be set about the 
top. It should be carried on the arm 
by means of a long strap of the ma- 
terial_— A bag for the reception of 
soiled handkerchiefs and laces is con- 
venient if hung near one’s dressing- 
table. Make it of a gay-colored 
Turkish towel doubled in half and 
sewed into a bag. Turn the fringed 
edges down at the top, and run shirrs 
for the drawing cords. Another, 
for shreds and cuttings from the 
work table, will be bright and pretty 
made of Turkey red calico and ecru 
linen—-using the red for the bottom, 
and the linen for the top. Sew on 
each side, exactly in the middle, a 
little Japanese figure which is print- 
ed on crepe, and may be bought at 
the art stores for two or three cents 
apiece. Draw the bag at the top with 
a red cord, leaving a standing frill of 
the goods as a finish.——-A nice bag 
for the sitting-room dust cloth may 
be made of cretonne, if the pattern 
be outlined with heavy silk in Ken- 
sington stitch. Gold cord couched 


still more effective——Bags of white 
linen embroidered all over with de- 
tached flowers, as wild violets, or 
daisies, or clover leaves, are useful for 
many things. The work may be done 
in crewels, and the bags may be wash- 
ed.—- Housekeeper. ‘ 
Among the little comforts of life, 
especially for invalids or people who 
are inclined to be susceptible to 
draughts and changes of temper- 
ature, are the foot or floor cushions 
that are among the fads of dainty 
housewives. These cushions have 
for their. foundation a square of or- 
dinary carpet, body brussels or wil- 
ton. This is placed on the floor 
face down, and to the upper or wrong 
side is stitched a cushion filled with 
hair. The cushion is about the size 
of a large square pillow, gnd after 
filling and shaping, it is tufted.or 


drawn down with -buttons. It is a 


ood plan to put very large, smooth 
buttons on the under side, and small- 


er fancy ones above. By this means | 


the cushion is moved more easily 


across the floor, the buttons making 


little runners, as it were. The cover 


‘Oh, Alice has had such a hard night 
—never slept a moment! Do see if 


can be made of plush, tapestry or 


you can cheer her up, but don’t say. 


But we all have ways of. 


them loosely through the drawers 


| experience. 


-|of the throne of God. Why do I 


on with gold colored silk would be. 


any preferred material, but should 


be of some fabric that is durable and 


does not readily oil. — Womankind. 


One of the prettiest conceits. for 
safety-pins or assorted needles is 
made from a little French china 
doll. Select a doll about four inches 
in length, and sew it up in a little 
sachet bag, leaving only the arms 
and head out. Choose somé pretty. 
pale shade of ribbon, about an inch 
and a half in width and three-quar- 
ters of a yard in length, and: cover 
the sachet with it, without cutting, 
seaming it on the shoulders of the 
doll. Then fold the ribbon back to 
fall and form a long ribbon gown. 
Make the leaves of fine white flannel, 
button-holing them with silk the 


shade of the ribbon, and sew them | 


on the lower edge of the sachet. 


Rose Sacuets ror Bureau Drawers. 
—To perfume bureau drawers rose 
Sachets are most desirable. They 
may be made of cheese-cloch or any 
thin material, in cream or white, tied 
with narrow, bright ribbons, or colors 
in harmony with the tvilet draperies 
can be chosen. In size, the sachets 
should not exceed six inches in 
length and four in width. Fill them 
with petals freshly gathered. as such 
asmall quantity will not need dry- 
ing. the air circulating freely through 
and around them. They may be re- 
filled several times during the season. 
It is much. better to enclose the 
leaves in this way than-+to scatter 


as.is frequently done, for when they 
wither and dry up the result is not 
pleasing.— 


HOPE. 


‘“‘ Hope on, hope ever,” is poor phil- 
osophy, if there is no fruition. If 
there is never even a blossom upon 
the tree, there never can be any 
fruit. Hope, to be satisfying, must 
be “lively or living.” Then there 
is hope for the life that now is, as 
well as for the life that is to come. 
This hope maketh not ashamed, for 
its fulfillment is a fact of every-day 
My hope satisfies. me 
now: not only with promises for the 
future, but with what it brings me 
now. Shall I be ashamed of my 
Saviour? No. Why? Because he 
has promised to save me from the 
wrath of God? I am saved now. 
My hope of complete redemption sat- 
isfies my every ambition. But for 
every day I have a hope for that day 
expressly, and that hope is invariably 
fulfilled through the grace of God, 
according to his promises. Earthly 
hopes will rise no higher, prove no 
stronger, work no better than their 
source... But heavenly hopes lay hold 


hope in a “rest that remaineth”? Be- 
cause “he giveth (now) his beloved 
sleep.” Why do I hope to enter 
heaven? Because I have had a fore- 
taste of heaven here. We are en- 
joying the first fruits here, and hope 
measures our capacity. 

The Grand Jury of Vancouver, B. 
C., has recommended that a small 
but swift steam cruiser, manned by 
intelligent and brave officers, be put 
on at once to patrol the northern 
coast of that province, with a view to 
stopping the whisky-peddling now 
being carried on. This indiscrimin- 
ate selling of whisky in the past two 
months has resulted in four murders; 
so the authorities feel the necessity 
of suppressiog it. The liquor sold 
by these peddlers is of the vilest 
kind, and the Indians become homi- 
cidal maniacs when under its influ- 
ence. The peddlers not only sell the 


liquor, but do not hesitate to rob the | 


natives while intoxicated. The Grand 
Jury characterizes this as a disgrace 
to the province. Soon every nation 
will come to realize the fact that the 
liquor traffic can only be a curse, and 
will banish it. This curse is so per- 
ceptible and immediate in its résults 
that it cannot be disguised. In this 
fact lies its downfall. 


Some people see nothing in a rain- 
bow but an arch of tints and colors 
spanning the earth. Beautiful! Yes. 
But not half so beautiful to them as 
to those who see it, also, to be the 
assurance of the faithfulness of God, 
and of that time when love divine 
shall crown this world of ours with 
peace. So hope lays hold of every- 
thing, and holds it up that the glory 
of God may shine through it. 


Enter into His: gates with thanks- 
giving, and into his courts with 
praise; be thankful unto him, and 
bless his name.—Ps. c: 4. 


Give me, O Christ, thy love in all its power, 
And let my thoughts be good and pure and 
true, 
Give me the 
And when 


ace to do thy will, not mine; _ 
falter, as I often do, 


-|as much heaven as 


Be thou my guide. 


¥ 


[FOR INKY FINGERS. 


A little ‘girl I know has made a 


wonderfnl discovery, which she 
thinks all other little schoolboys and 
girls should know too. 

“It’s so useful, mamma,” she says. 
“All boys and girls get ink on their 
fingers, you know.” 

“Surely they do, and on _ their 
clothes as well,” said her mother. 


“T can't take the spots out of my | 


clothes, but I’m sorry when they get 
there,” responded the little girl. “I 
try very hard not to. But I can get 


the ink spots off my fingers. See!”| 


She dipped her fingers into water, 


and while they were wet she took a} 


match out of the match-safe, and rub- 
bed the sulphur end well over every 
ink spot. One after another she rub- 
bed, and one after another the spots 
disappeared, leaving a row of white 
fingers where there had been a row 
of inky black ones. 

“Thera! ” said the little girl, after 
she had finished. ‘Isn’t that good? 
I read that in a housekeeping paper, 
and I never knew they were any good 
before. 
every morning now. It’s just splen- 
did!” | 

So some other schoolgirls and boys 
might try Alice’s cure for inky fin- 
gers.— Harper's Young People. 


Cuicken Piz.—For a dish holding 
three quarts, use two chickens weigh- 
ing about eight pounds, three pints 
of chicken stock, four tablespoonfuls 
of butter, four of flour, two slices of 
carrot, half a large onion, a bay leaf, 
a sprig of parsley, a bit of mace, and 
salt and pepper to suit the taste— 
perhaps half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and three teaspoonfuls of salt. After 
cleaning and halving the chickens, 
put them inte a kettle, cover them 
with boiling water, and place them 
where they will simmer until tender. 


If they are a year old, they will need 


to be cooked for an hour and a half. 
Let them cool in the water; then free 
them of skin, and cut into pieces suit- 
able for serving. Put these pieces 
into the pie dish, sprinkling each 
layer with salt and pepper, about 
half the pepper and two tablespoon- 
fuls of salt being used. Now put 
the butter into a saucepan, and beat 


it until soft. Add the flour, and 


beat until the mixture is light and 
creamy. Next add the vegetables, 
spice and herbs, besides three pints 
of the water in which the chickens 


were boiled. Heat slowly to the 
boiling point,and set back where the 


mixture will simmer for fifteen min- 
utes. Add the remaining pepper and 
a teaspoonful of salt; then strain the 
sauce over the meat. Roll out the 
paste, having it little larger than the 
top of the dish. Cut it with a knife 


in the center, that steam may escape, | 


and place it over the chicken, turn- 
ing the edge into the dish. Bake in 
@ moderate oven for an hour and a 
quarter. It gives the pie rather a 
more festive appearance if the paste 
trimmings be rolled thin, cut in or- 
namental shapes, and placed on the 
cover of the pie before baking.— 
Good Housekeeping. — 


Young fowls are the best for laying 
eggs. It is not good to keep hens 
beyond the second year, except as 
breeders. A good authority on such 
matters says: “Feeding will do a 
good deal—a surprising work, indeed 
—in the production of eggs, but not 
when old hens are concerned. They 
may put on fat, but they cannot put 
down eggs. Their fate is told, their 
work is done.” 


The angel of requests—so the 
legend runs—goes back from earth 
heavily laden every time he comes to 
gather up the prayers of men. But 
the angel of thanksgiving, of grati- 
tude, has almost empty hands as he 
returns from his errands to this world. 
Yet ought we not to give thanks for 
all that we receive and for every 
answered request? If we were todo 
this, our hearts would always be Jifted 
up toward God in praise. There is 
a story of some great conductor of a 
musical festival suddenly throwing up 
his baton, and stopping the perfor- 
mance, crying, ‘“Flageolet!” The 
flageolet was not doing its part, and 


the conductor's trained ear missed its 


one note in the large orchestra. 


Does not God miss any voice that is 


silent in the music of earth that rises 
up toHim? And are there not many 
voices silent, taking no part in the 
song, giving forth no praise? Shall 


we not quickly start our heart-song of | 


gratitude, calling upon every power 
of our being to praise God? — J. RB. 
Miller, D. D. | 


It is the duty of ‘Christians to get 
possible into this 


world. 


AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS WORLD'S FAIR. 


kin 


| The only Pure Cream of Tartar Powder.—No Ammonia; No Alum. bie 


OAKLAND SEMI 


ARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

term commences MONDAY, 
JULY 31, 1893. This school prepares 
students for the Universities and Col- 


|. sity. 
I clean my fingers that way | 


|MONEY IN 


| 


i 


‘MILLS COLLEGE AND $ 
THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. 
Off in Music, One Hours Ride from San Francisco. 
_ Board and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $235. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, — 
WILLS COLLEGE P. 0., Alameda Cal. 


NeXe ‘Seren Degins Jum. 10, 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 
BELMONT. SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa. Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 
Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 


are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the ' 


leges at home and abroad. For 


further particulars apply to MRS. M. 
_K. BLAKE, Principal, 528 Eleventh 
street, corner Clay, Oakland, C'al 


| MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘*tAccredited School” for Boys. . Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themseives efficient teachers. Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy. is connected with the school. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, — 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 


courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited n ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer 


TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many. young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, | 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. : 

Next term opens August 9th. Insvection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 

uired. 

W. T. REID, A.M, (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California, | 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIBL-. 
THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training, 

Buildings inviting and. comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. | 

For circulars address 

MS. W. B. HYDE, Principat. 


Hoitt’s 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 
MILLBRAE, San, Mateo Co. 
_ [NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED.] 

A first-class home school for boys, Beauti- 
ful surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. Its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University with- 
out examination, Fall term commences August 
Ist. Send fur catalogue, and mention this 


paper. 
{RA G HOIiTT, Ph D.. Master 


(Ex-State Supt, Public Instruction ). 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
raph avenues. The 25th year began Sept. 
th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Five Professors. Enlarged library. The one 
training-school for the Congregational churches 
of the Pacific States. Apply to the President 
or the Secretary of the Faculty. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MillS, Trucks, Etc 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE 
| 316 & 318 Marker Street, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO, 


INCORPORATED Manon 21, 1887. 


$1,250,000 

1,000, 
JAMES EK. WILSON........... .. Presider t 
J. L. N. SHBPARD........... Presider t 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON........... .... Manager 


125 Telezraph Ave , Oakland | 


Native teachers in French | (aan 


equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted io the State 
University without examination, on recom- | 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 

Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 


perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 15th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., . 


Heap MASTER. 


AW 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINA HRW. 


woe 


"EY 


{222 Pine St., San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 2, 1§93. Send for circulars. 


Writir Pen 
Brarches, etc. 


Book: ing, Shorthand, Ty 
manship, Telegrapby, Eng) 


Rus! 
320 Pe FRANCISSO. 


Day and Evening Sessions. 
T. Ae ROBINSON, s President 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


| {li 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Next Session Begins Aug. 7. 1893 


Seventeenth year; 18 professors ana teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


Adjoining First National Bank, S. F. 


_ | BUSH ST., bet. Montgomery & Sansome 


Conducted on both the European and American plan. 
This favorite Hotel is under the experienced man 
ment of Charles Montgomery, and is as good, if not 
best, Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San Francisco. 
Home comforts. Cuisine unexcelled. First-class ser- 
vice and the highest standard of respectability guaran- 
teed. Our rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to $2; board 


F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. 


ns—aAlbert Miller, J. L. N. Sheper d. 
A. Talbot 
Oharles Main, James K. Wilson. | 


and room, per $12; and room, per . 
month, $27.59 to $40. Single rooms, soc to $r. Special 
rates by the month. Special rates to excursion and other 
large parties. Freee coach to and from the hotel. 


_ CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 
Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. | 


- Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 647 Market Street. 


in raising double 
With good tools, it 


“FARMING 


in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. | “& 


Not if the Farmer throws. it away using inferior 
tools, that take longer to adjust and “fix” than 
takes a good tool to earn its cost. 


fas Francisco: 346 Front st 
Los Angeles: 221 8.Breadway 
Portland: 141 Front st 


Money lies 
the stuff, at: half the cost. 
can be done. Send for Hor- 
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what the printer makes him say. 


tendent Case. 


cars 


HIS page of THE PaciFic has been de- 
]_ voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Cask, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


The Southern office is located at 


Address 


| 


A. I { 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAT. 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All sabscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 


| tion address C.-G. Baldwin, Claremont, Ca). 


The Los eles «Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘ome copy should be 


ins every Congregational family.” 


GENERAL NOTES. 


One is frequently astonished = 
urge upon all who contemplate writ- 
ing for the press that they learn to 
write legibly. It will mean much to 
their literary reputation. One could 
ish that the printer would exercise 
is discretion a little, so as to pre- 
vent an entire loss of the sense when 
a word is obscure. : 
Several friends have sent in notes 
this week. Why should this practice 
not be general? We will not agree 
to publish everything sent in, but 
we will agree that any correspond- 
ent who will send in notes on church 
work, personal items or brief ex- 
pressions of opinion upon live themes 
will receive considerate attention, 
and may have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that his aid is appreciated. 
A number of new subscriptions have 
come in since the Association meet- 
ing. There should be hundreds of 
new ones. Those who obtained sub- 
scriptions last year can give informa- 
tion as to the rates for renewals. 
The great Eastern religious papers 
have a place of their own, and we 
must all take them, but we must also 
take the paper which gives us the 


movement of our own associations. 


We must be in touch with the work 
which we are undertaking to do 
among ourselves. | 


It is not the duty of the Claremont 


- editor of this page to make copy. 


His work is to edit that which comes 


in. Friends in Southern California, 


this is your page. Fill it. If you 
do not, the San Francisco editors will 
fill it out with other matter. At 
times we have an abundance of val- 
uable copy. Again we lack, and 
this scribe refuses to “make copy.” | 

A prominent article of considerable 
length and great interest had been 
expected this week; but at this mo- 
ment has not arrived. We may look 
for it next week. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


The school at Rochester took up 
work again November 19th, after 
three months’ vacation. It is hoped 
that preaching services may be regu- 


larly maintained there. 
Rev. J. W. Atherton of Spring 


Valley has done regular pastoral 


work for the past three months at 
Lemon Grove, and finds a growing 
interest. The outlook is toward a 
church organization soon. | 

Superintendent Case visited our 
school at Pomona November 19th. 
He found the work prospering under 
the efficient care of Superintendent 
E. P. Shaw. The primary depart- 
ment of this school enjoys a separate 
room; and is flourishing. This school 
purposes to make a good showing on 
Home Missionary Rally Day. 

A Spanish Sunday-school and mis- 
sion has been opened in Pomona by 
an earnest layman recently from 
Mexico. He is a member of our A. B. 
C. F. M. church at Hermosillo. He 
is consecrated to his work, and de- 
votes his means to the same end— 
the evangelizing and conversion of 
these Rome-benighted, Spanish- 
speaking fellow-citizens. The enter- 
prize is worthy of aid, and will be 
closely allied to our Sunday-school 
Society’s work, as well as kept in har- 
mony with our church work at Po- 
mona. We believe it is a providen- 
tial opening that has long been felt 
a necessity. We Congregationalists 
ought to be doing something definite 
for the enlightenment of our Spanish- 
speaking population. Here is the 
chance. 

Superintendent Case has visited 


the enterprise, and conferred some- | 


what with the leader, Don Jose L. 
Guzman, as to his purpose and meth- 
ods. He believes it worthy of sup- 


_ port, and in behalf of it has appealed 


to the Y. P. S. C. E. in Southern Cal- 
ifornia to aid in providing a room 
for the mission. Any Christian En- 
deavor Society desiring to know 
more of the enterprise can get in- 
formation by addressing Superin- 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


The West End Evangelistical Associ- 
ation was recently organized in Los 
Angeles to secure co-operation in gos- 
pel work in that partof the city. The 
President and Secretary, with the 
pastors in that locality, compose the 
Executive Committee. This plan of 
work had been outlined and partly 
pursued for some. time, but did not 
assume organic shape. The pastors 
and their wives, Sunday-school sup- 
erintendents and their wives, and 
other Christian workers of the West 
End, met by invitation of Mrs. Harris 
at.her residence. She has been en- 
gaged in evangelical and W. C. T. U. 
work for many years, and was unani- 
mously elected President of this new 


° 


organization. | 


The church in Santa Ana is rejoic-’ 
ing on account of its deliverance from 


debt. Two notes of $200 each were 
met by collections taken November 
12th. So that provision is made for 
closing the year owing no man any- 
thing. 

Rev. J. A. Rogers reports for his 
half-dozen preaching stations: One 


| chise outside the city limits. 


} order. Familiar hymns were sung, 


admission to the church in Flinn val- 
ley and three more expected. At 
Alpine Center increased interest. The 
store which has heretofore been open 
on Sundays is closed now. . At another 
point a confirmed drunkard has not 
drunk for four months, and is much 
interested in the preaching. At an- 
other every one turns out to religious 
services. 

The church at Villa Park received 
seven new members at the November 
communion. Since then extra meet- 
ings have been held, in which the 
pastor has been assisted by Rev. 
Thomas Hendry of Los Angeles. 
There has been good attendance, and 
some conversions are reported. The 
pastor, Rev. C. H. Davis, withdraws 
from the work there with the close 
of November. Heis highly esteemed 
and beloved by the people, and leaves 
the church in a greatly improved 
condition. It seems unfortunate that 
he shuuld leave the church immedi- 
ately after this effort. Yet the Great 
Shepherd cares for the flock, and we 
trust has some servant ready to con- 
tinue the work. | 

The Christian Endeavor Suciety, in 
connection with the West End church, 
Los Angeles, recently gave a very 
pleasant and interesting social and a 
reception to their new pastor, Rev. 
George Morris, and his wife. This 
church is holding two very interest- 
ing neighborhood prayer-meetings in. 
addition to its regular week-night 
service. 


_ COLLEGE NOTES. 


The hope is that our lamps and 
stoves may soon be replaced. The 
Standard Oil Company has many 
serious things to answer for. LElec- 
tricity is dangerous in certain doses, 
but a one-hundred-volt current 
furnishing light and heat is one of 
the least dangerous elements in na- 
ture when its wonderful efficiency is 
taken into the account. This week 
an overturned lamp threatened the 
destruction of Holmes Hall and en- 
dangered the life of at least one 
young lady. That no serious dam- 
age actually resulted was due to the 
masterly manner in which one of the 
young men behaved himself. Some 
“wilt” in danger; others seem awak- 
ened to supernatural activity and 
become “masters of the situation.” 

The Thanksgiving recess will begin 
Wednesday night, November 29th, 
and continue until the following 
Tuesday. A large proportion of the 
students will be able to spend these 
days at home. 

There are signs among the stu- 
dents of a broad and intelligent in- 
terest in the practical work of Chris- 
tianity as seen in foreign and home 
missions, and in work among the 
destitute. The students will devote 
one meeting each month to the set- 
ting forth of what is being done in 
all these lines. Pomona College has 
little cause for its existence unless it 
be to turn out trained men and wom- 
en who have caught the spirit of ser- 
vice of their fellows and who are 
willing to take up needed work any- 
where, seeking not to save their lives, 
but finding opportunity to give them 
up with joy. 

The week past has shown substan- 
tial progress in securing the electric 
road to Pomona. It is expected that 
two weeks more will see the condi- 
tions met and work begun, as soon as 
the final vote is taken by the trustees 
of the city of Pomona, which will not 
be later than January 10, 1894. 
There is no doubt that the County 
‘Commissioners will grant the fran- 


OUR CHURCH AT SAN JACINTO. 


On a lovely evening late in the 
month of October we found ourselves 
among a pleasant party gathered in 
the home of Mr. Edward Mead, Sr. 

About one hundred persons of all 
ages, who were the invited guests of 
the Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, were welcomed to this hospitable 
home, which is always ready to open 
wide its doors and dispense its hos- 
pitality in the service of our Master. 

A pleasing program was first in 


earnest prayer offered, a missionary 
letter read, and then followed the 
reading of two papers. Mrs. J. N. 
Hares read an able paper on “ Giv- 
ing,” the leading thought the necessity 
of giving ourselves with our money 
offerings. This was followed by the 
reading of a “;Dream” by Mrs. A. W. 
Thompson, the gifted wife of our 
pastor. Too-modest and retiring to 
plead for money, she had dreamed 
this dream, and read it to us that 
hearts perchance might be touched, 
and her hearers lead to feel more in- 
terest in those who dwell in darkness. 
She had been lead in a vision to 
heathen lands, where. she saw many 
of the crying needs of the gospel of 
Christ. After having beheld” these 
harrowing sights, she was told that 
to-night in this Christian home a 
band of faithful workers méet, where 
all who desired could give aid to 
bring the. gospel of Christ to these 
hungry souls. 
Then the eleven oranges were 
opened, and found to contain $27.30. 


a 


‘This sum ‘would have been larger, 


and students!” 


but the past year has not been a 
prosperous one, in consequence of 
the low prices for grain and fruits. 
A graceful pendant basket received a 
few more dollars from friends, 
then delicious refreshments were | 
served, and a merry social time fol- 
lowed. | 


and 


And so one little struggling church 


in @ remote valley in Southern Cali- 
fornia shows its willingness and de- 
termination to assist in carrying the 
gospel to the uttermost parts of the 
earth; while to you, my dear Paciric, 
we may seem to be dwelling almost 
in the uttermost parts, so far are we 
removed from your busy life. 


Sincerely, An Otp FRrenp. 
_ [This church has become self-sup- 


porting this year for the first time, 
though less able in outward circum- 
stances than for many years before. 
They did it from the highest sense of 
duty to release money needed else- 
where.—Eb. | 


WHERE WERE THE LAY MEMBERS? 


In our General Association held at 


Pomona there was no appointment 
for any layman in any public part of 
its proceedings. The addresses made, 
the papers read upon different sub- 
jects, were all by ministers. It was 


Reverend from the beginning, and 
Reverend to the end; they had it all 
to themselves. The Association nu- 
merically stands, two laymen for one 
minister. ‘Two-thirds of its member- 
ship had no representation in its 
public exercises. 

In the General Association of 
Northern California it was nearly the 
same; a very little better. Two lay- 
women hada part; but no laymen 
upon its program. Have they in the 
customs of our meetings passed into 
the imperfect tense, and are laid 
aside? This omission could not have 


arisen from their scarcity; they are | 8 


plenty enough. Nor for lack of qual- 
ification; they are able enough. If 


it was from neglect, it was bad 
enough; but if it was from design, it 


was worse. And the Committees 
upon Program and Business ought 


to be remanded to the nursery at} 
once, and have their minds refreshed 
with the first principles of Congrega- 


tionalism. For are not these two 
things its cardinal principles? One 
the complete parity of its members. 
Climbing the pulpit steps of a Sun- 
day does not lift the minister to any 
ecclesiastical superiority. As in 
Christ, so in the Church alike, and 
alike amenable to the laws of his 
Church. 

The other—and this the substance 
of its life-blood—is the emphasis Con- 
gregationalism puts upon its lay mem- 
bers, women and men. The call and 
dismissal of, the minister, business, all 
church matters,the humblest has equal 


rights with the highest. And these | P 


very features, do we not expatiate 
upon them, grow eloquent over them, 
as the educational factors of our 
membership in our polity? It would 
not harm us to give a practical rec- 
ognition of these very things in our 
associations. They are not intended 
to be ministers’ meetings, nor lay- 
men’s; but, as our constitution says, 
“to promote fellowship and co-oper- 
ation in Christian work.” It could 
hardly be called fellowship; certainly 
not co-operation, when a part, a 
larger part of the members sit mere- 
ly spectators in the exercises. 
South QUICKLY. 


A WORD FOR POMONA COLLEGE. 


During the Association meetings 


.|}at Pomona, Pomona College was 


favored with many visitors, among 
whom were parents and friends of 
the students. The parents of one 
write: “Our opinion of the College 
was previously very high, but our re- 
cent visit has raised it still higher in 
our estimation. We were, indeed, 
very much pleased with everything 
we saw and heurd, and are glad to 
have our loved one where the influ- 
ences are so favorable. We espe- 
cially noted the very excellent con- 
duct of those present at the College 
night in the Association meetings. 
God bless Pomona College, its faculty 


MRS. BURNELL AT POMONA. 
Mrs. Abby 8S. Burnell, for five years 


® missionary of the American Board 
in India, gave an exceedingly inter- 
esting and graphic recital of her 
views aud experiences touching that 
country at Pilgrim church, Pomona, 
on.the evening of Foreign Mission 
Sunday, November 12th. Mrs. Bur- 
nell’s manner of presenting her theme 
is charming. Believing in the reality 
and deadly power of sin, and in the 
‘gospel as the only adequate remedy 
for a ruined race, and trying to make 
-her fellow-Christians believe the 
same by the contagion of her own 
faith, she succeeds. Noone can listen 
to her without the renewal of his en- 
thusiasm in the cause: for which «she 
pleads. Her appeal to Ohristian 
young men and women for a broader 
vision of life and: a. fuller consecra- 
tion is very effective. Mrs. Burnell 
nem under the auspices of the 


uthern Branch of the Woman's 


| Board of the Pacific. The Trustees: 


of Pomona College have likewise ar- 


ranged with her to present the claims. 


of that institution and secure stu- 
dents, in connection with her mis- 
sionary work. 


[By a mother in China on the death of her 
four-year-old boy ] | 7 | 

A gardener once had charg: of a 
fine, large garden. It was his pride 
to keep it trim and tidy, and that all 
his plants should thrive. Onespring- 
time the Master of the estate came to 
him and gave him the seeds of a rare 
plant and told him he must guard it 
very carefully. When all the work 
of planting the fresh seeds was done, 
the gardener busied himself by trim- 
ming the hedges and pruning the 
large shrubs. The spring rains 
moistened the brown earth, and the 
bright sunshine. warmed it, and be- 
fore long the little seeds burst 
through their dark cells and pushed 
their little heads up into the light 


and air; and then, how they grew! 


They seemed to know that was their 
business. | 

The gardener watched them all 
very carefully, but the rare plant the 
Master had given him was watched and 
tended more carefully and tenderly 
than all the rest. It became very 
dear to him, as day after day he 
watched its little leaves unfolding, 
and it grew more and more beautiful. 

By and by the other plants began 
to bud and blossom. The air was 
full of fragrance. It became a pleas- 
ure to toil day after day, and each 
day brought its reward in added 
beauty and sweetodor. The garden- 
er watched anxiously for signs of 
bloom on his rare plant, and one day 
he was delighted to find it budded. 
He redoubled his diligence and care; 
other plants migiit blossom in the 
arden now, but none had the inter- 
est for him that this one had. As he 
came into his garden one bright 
morning after a refreshing shower, 
he noticed a new fragrance. What 
was it that so entranced him with its 
delicious odor ? 

He went at once to the plant that 
was dearest to him, nor was he mis- 
taken. There, in their pure white 
pearliness were the half-opened buds 
of the new plant, and it was from 
these the rare fragrance came. Oh, 
how just this moment repaid him 
fully for all the care he had expend- 
ed on it! He could scarcely leave it 
and go about his other work. But 
he was @ faithful gardener and it 
would not do to neglect his trust. The 
last plant he visited that night was 
this one, and he was loth to leave it. 

He early hastened to its place the 


next morning, but alas! it was empty. . 


There were some of the tools he had 
used in caring for it; there was the 
lace it had filled; and yes! there 
was still its fragrance all about him 
—-but the plant-—-oh where was it! 
Who could have taken this dearest 
one of all his plants away ? 

He must tell the Master; perhaps 
he could help him find it. As he look- 
ed up, he saw the master coming to- 
ward him. 

“QO Master,” he cried, ‘‘my precious 
plant is gone! Who has been cruel 
enough to rob me of this, the fairest 
of all my flowers ?” 

“Was it yours?” the Master asked. 
«Was it not mine? I came here last 
night, and lifted it up, and carried it 
away with me. Would you like to 
see where it is now? If so, come with 
me.” 

He took the poor, stricken garden- 
er over to a part of the estate where 
he had never been before, and there 
his sorrowing eyes were opened wide, 
as he beheld the beauty and glory of 
this new place. | 
_ “Took now,” said the Master, “and 
see if you can find anything but joy 
—_ 

It was a large place into which the 
gardener looked--a place full of 
trees, flowers, fountains, and happy 
people. Little children passed him, 
their faces shining and joyous, their 
voices sweet and clear as silver bells. 
Older ones went by, but naught of 
sadness did he discover. All seemed 
full of glad joy, as though they went 


-|on some delightful errand. 


“Come,” said the Master,” let us 
gee our plant”; and he took him on a 
little further, and the gardener cried, 


“My plant must be here; this is its 


fragrance. Oh, where is my precious 
plant ?” 

He found it in the coolest, most de- 
lightful spot in the whole garden. 
There, where the clear, pure water 
made a little rill as it came from a 


fountain, with green mosses and 


cool stones forming its bed, stood 
the beautiful plant! Oh, how beau- 
tiful it was now, with its perfect 
blossoms and half-opened buds; and, 
asthe gardener knelt tenderly over 
it, the Master said: * Were you nevér 
afraid of winter's storms that would 
come. and kill this dear plant while it 
stood in your gardén ?” 

“Oh! yes,” answered the happy 
gardener, “that was the only thing 
that marred my joy. I knew it must 
die when the'cold frosts came.” 

me tell you, then,” said the 
kind yoice again, “that in this . place 


nothing ever dies; your plant is liv- 


ing forever now, for death cannot 
come in here. Do you see why I 


brought it with me? It is yours 


now. It has been mine; but it is 
yours forever now. I give it to you. 


| It was only lent before; now nothing 
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can ever take it from you. Are you 
satisfied ? ” 

And the gardener had no voice +0 
speak his joy. 

“You must go now,” said the Master, 
“for your other work is not done; 
when all is finished then you may 
come up into this garden and I will 
give you this part of it to tend.” 

And the gardener went back happy 
and glad to care for his other flowers, 
thinking every day, “Perhaps some of 
these, too, may be lifted into the 
‘everlasting’ place, so I will tend 
them very carefully, that they may be 
strong and thrifty and make the 
Master glad.” | EK. J. P. 


THE IDEAL NEWSPAPER. 


The notes from Rev. C. O. Brown's 
sermon as published in the last Pa- 
CIFIC are suggestive. ' It is an under- 
taking of no small moment to raise 
the standard of our daily press. It 
is plain to all observers that the 
present tendency is not toward radi- 
cal improvement. I say present ten- 
dency. I believe that the future will 
be better; but it will be’ by reaction 
from the present bad tendency. 
When wickedness reaches a certain 
point, it becomes an instrument, or at 
least an occasion, of good. When 
the principle that “the daily paper is 
printed for revenue only” has been 


worked to its logical result, then 


comes the opportunity for the paper 
which is not published ‘for revenue 
only. I submit that it is entirely 
conceivable that good men and wom- 
ea should put their money together 
into a stock company to the amount 
of $200,000, or $1,000,000, to establish 
a daily paper which should have for 
its object. the. meeting of the wants 
of the best homes. Such a paper 
could command the highest talent of 
a man who does nothing for revenue 
only, but who finds in journalism the 
best field to serve his fellow-men. 


Such an endowed paper could place | 


canvassers in the field who would 
command the respect and co-opera- 
tion of the best elements in every 
community, and a large constituency 
could be built up. Such a paper 
would in a few years be a valuable 
property, and from the beginning 
could refuse all bribes of every sort. 
“A daily paper for the family” will be 
the outcome of the present evils of 
the daily press. 

Such a “stock company” cannot or- 
ganize itself. There will be strenu- 
ous work in the doing of it. There 
must be a plan, and then effort to 
meet the obstacles. | 
I offer the following as the plan, 
which can be carried out with no 
great difficulty by the man who “sees 

1. Find the one man in the United 
States who is conceded to be fitted 
by character and experience to edit 
and manage such a paper; who 
would esteem it a great privilege to 
give his life to it. Find at what sal- 
ary his services can be secured, and 
what the general plan of his paper 
would be, and the cost of its produc- 


tion, aiming at no scrimping econ- 


omy, but at the production of the 
best, so that it might be good, not 
goody. So that he would not reed to 
consider the question from the stand- 
point of the counting-room, but 
might be free to make his paper 
ideal so far as financial considerations 
are concerned. Have him engage to 
undertake the work on condition that 
a certain amount of money could be 
secured and a certain constituency 
obtained for the purpose, on or be- 
fore a certain date. 

2. Canvass among able Christian 
men and women to secure their sub- 
scriptions to such a stock company, 
just as you would undertake to raise 
$500,000 for a theological seminary, 
and, believe me, the right canvasser 
for such a paper could secure en- 
thusiastic support. Make every sub- 
scription to the stock conditional 
upon the raising of the whole amount 
needed by acertain date.  _—=» 

3. As an aid to such a canvasser, 
have a considerable number of men 
and women at work with a prospec- 
tus, receiving the co-operation of the 
people in support of such a paper. 
(a) In subscriptions conditional upon 
the securing of such editorial man- 
agement, and such a financial basis 
of operations. (5) In securing adver- 
tisers upon the same conditions, and 
only the best. The reports from these 
canvassers, sent to the canvasser for 
stockholders, would be of great value 
in securing co-operation. 

The remedy of the evils of the 
press is not in simply “scolding” or 
“petitioning,” but in undertaking 
seriously to make a paper which is 
managed on the highest principles. 
The daily paper has come to stay; it 
meets want in our general syste:u. 
The weekly religious journal is good, 
but it does not cover tbe field. Shall 
we allow this field to be managed on 
the low plain of the considerations of 
“revenue only”? If we do, we shall 


of evil will be in our own households, 
and we shall have sorrow upon sor- 
row. Here is a field for pure philan- 
throphy, and a most inviting field. 
The plan is desirable, and is feasible. 
C. G. Batpwin. 


HABIT. 


“Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.”— Bible. 

The teachings of the Bible are im- 
pressive from their directness and 
positiveness. Thereis no uncertain- 
ty or hesitancy about them. “Be not 
wise in your own conceit.” “Love 
not the world,” etc. 

We often allow ourselves to feel 
undecided; know not whether a spe- 
cial belief or action is best or not. «Is 
it really right for a Christian to go to 
the theater?” “Well, I scarcely know. 
Many good people do go.” “Is it 
right for you to waste that half-hour 
in idle chat every day?” “I am not, 
sure that it is wasted.” “Ought you 
not to go to-day to see your sick 
aunty?” “Yes, I really ought to— 
but—I think I'll leave it till to-mor- 
row. “Is it right for a Christian to 
be so petulant and fretful?” “Per- 
haps not; but you don’t know how 
greatly I’m tried.” And soon to the 
end of the chapter. How much bet- 
ter for us to decide positively whether 
it is better for us to do a thing or to 
leave it undone, then act according 
to our decision. 

It is a well-known fact, although 
we could not believe it but for the. 
evidence of our senses, that continual 
dropping will wear a stone. This 
shows the force of habit. Anything 
that we have been in the habit of do- 
ing daily for years it is almost impos- 
sible to quit doing. But mark, O, 
slave of bad habit, it is not quite im- 
possible! Anzu if you are determined 
that a good habit shall take the place 
of the bad one, vigorous effort for a 
time will so turn the scale that the 
habit of right-doing will be stronger 
than that of wrong-doing. So do not 
be so unwise as to blind your eyes to 
the positive evil of your bad habit, or 
to the ability you can have to relin- 
quish it. You know, poor slave of 
the tobacco habit, that it would be 
better for you every way not to use 
it. You know that many who have 
used it as long as you have, have 
given it up. Why not be a man and 
say, “I can do hard things as well as 
others. God helping me, I will re- 
linquish this bad habit.” You cannot 
do it without help from God. But 
that help is freely given to every soul 
that, feeling its own weakness, hum- 
bly seeks it. Find out from those 
that know what you can do to help 
you, and use those means; and do 
what you wantto do. The way to do 
a thing is to do it. 

Oh, fretful ones! You say you 
would give anything for the ability to 
look and speak pleasantly. Alas! 
untold riches will not buy it. But 
the grace of God and fixed determin- 
ation and unwearied perseverance will 
secure it. Do not think lightly of 
the fault. It is a terrible one, de- 
stroying your own happiness and that 
of all with whom you come in contact. 
But you can overcome it; even al- 
though it has the strength caused by 
many years indulgence. It may, and 
probably will, take months and even 
years to gain the victory; but it is 
worth the effort. “Greater is he that 
is with you than all who are against 
you.” You may seem to make no 
progress, but persevere; hold water 
in your mouth to keep you from 
spesking; run off to your room and 
hide, if need be, but do not be a slave 
to such a distressing habit! Conquer 
or die! | 

You have a faint suspicion that it 
might be better for your body—and 
if so, of course, greatly better for 
your mind not to eatso much. You 
don’t really think it is so. Indeed, 
you are very sure it is not, for you 
don’t feel a bit better when you do 
without a meal occasionly than when 
you take your regular meals. And 
when you don’t take coffee you feel 
decidedly worse. (Ignoring the fact 
that the toper always misses his 
dram.) Still, so much is written and 
said on this subject nowadays that 
you may possibly be mistaken in your 
opinion. Well, what is the objection 
to giving it a fair trial? Do without 
supper, or eat less at every meal, 
never eating until you feel full, dis- 
pensing with cake and other pastry 
for a full month, and see whether 
your experience will not be that of 
the four “holy children” told of in 
Daniel. At the end of ten days even 
your ‘“‘countenance will be fairer and 
fatter in flesh than formerly.” Let 
us not fear a little keeping under the 
body, if by that means the spirit may 
be strengthened. 

Bad habits are chains binding us 
to sin—drawing us to destruction. 
Good habits are just as strong chains 
binding us to good—drawing us to 

Our natural hearts love the 
évil, and shrink from the pain which 
being sundered from it must give. 
But the grace of God so strengthens 
us that we do not need to be “ over- 
come of evil,” but can in every case 
“overcome the evil with good.” Y. 


not be held guiltless. Our harvest| Thanks-giving means thanks-living. 
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